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Look what's new on 
the new Royal Portable! 


Keys designed to cradle your finger tips! 
Royal’s exclusive Fincer-Ftow Keys! 
Shaped to the contour of your fingers. 
More clearance between keys. Fully stand- 
ard “office typewriter” keyboard. You 


type easier, faster, more accurately! 


Royal’s exclusive SPEED SpaceER—the new 
space bar built right into the typewriter’s 
frame. Scientifically placed so your thumb 


can’t miss it. 


Rapip Rippon CHANGER eliminates fum- 
bling and fussing! A simple down-up 
motion secures the new ribbon in place. 
Takes only a few seconds. Saves trouble; 
time, and temper. 


Style design which has real Beauty. . . 
new beauty! Sweeping lines! Pleasing tone 
combinations! Non-glare finish! Touches 
of gleaming chrome! And with this beauty 
is combined sturdiness to take years of 
rugged treatment. 
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Add them all to “Magic” Margin! 


All these wonderful features take their place side-by- 
side with the famous ‘‘Magic’’ Margin—the exclusive 
Royal margin setter which sets your margin in a split- 
second! And there are scores of other features, too! 
Many more time-saving Royal helps! FINGER-FLOW KEYS 


Available in two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 
See both models at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it is 


to own one. 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


The World’s First Truly Modern 





MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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Map by Eva Mizerek 
Screened area marks iron ore de- 
posits in Labrador-Quebec area 


lron Ore Deposits Found 
In Labrador and Quebec 


Huge iron ore deposits are being 
explored in the Labrador-Quebec 
area of Canada. 

The new ore field lies 435 miles 
north of Mont Joli. It lies 320 miles 
northwest of Seven Islands, Quebec. 
(See map above.) 

The iron formation lies in a region 
known to geologists as the Ungava 
Trough. The trough is a series of 
shallow valleys formed by rounded 
hills with an average height of about 
1,200 feet. It extends in a south- 
easterly direction from the estuary 
of the Koksoak River, where it 
empties into Ungava Bay. It stretches 
down toward Lake Ashuanipi, a dis- 
tance of about 350 miles. In width 
the trough varies from 10 miles to 
60 miles. 

Many of the deposits are rich in 
iron ore and other ores. 

Before mining can get under way, 
a power plant must be built. A rail- 
road must be built from Seven 
Islands. Roads through the region 
must be built. At present canoes and 
planes are the only means of trans- 
portation into the area. 

The U. S. will probably be one of 
the big customers of the Labrador 
mines. The cost of shipping ore from 
Labrador will be higher than from 
iron ore areas within the U. S. But 
U. S. steel production may have to 
be cut down within the next ten years 
unless new iron ore sources are 
found. 


Science News 


A piloted U. S. Air Force plane has 
rocketed through the sky at faster 
than 1,000 miles per hour. Exactly 
how fast the plane went has not been 
announced. A tiny XS-1] rocket plane, 
it was launched from the belly of a 
B-29 bomber at an altitude of about 
40,000 feet. P 

At 40,000 feet the speed of sound 
is about 660 miles per hour. This 
means that the XS-1 flew 400 miles 
per hour faster than sound. 

Air resistance increases enormously 
when a plane flies at about the speed 
of sound. Beyond this “sonic barrier,” 
engineers say, airflow becomes 
smooth again. Until recently it was 
feared that the shock of turbulent 
air met by a plane flying at the speed 
of sound would tear the plane apart. 
Last year, however, the XS-1 success- 
fully pierced the “sonic barrier.” 


NEW AUTO ENGINE 

General Motors has been testing 
autos with new types of engines. The 
new engines give the same power 
and mileage as present-day ones, but 
use 20 per cent less fuel. Eventually 
General Motors expects to increase 
the saving to 40 per cent. 

These savings are important today. 
The U. S. is using more oil than it 
produces. Forty per cent of U. S. oil 
goes to make gasoline, mostly for 
highway vehicles. 


Good European Harvests 


Europe’s harvest this year is the 
biggest since the war. Almost every 
European country has had a good 
harvest of grains and vegetables. 

Europe still does not have enough 
food to feed all its people. But if the 
U. S. and some other countries keep 
on sending food abroad, most Euro- 
peans will get more to eat than they 
are eating now. 

This year’s European harvest is 
smaller than pre-war harvests. The 
two main reasons for this are the 
shortage of fertilizers to enrich the 
soil, and the shortage of farm ma- 
chinery to cultivate the land. The 
U. S. is sending tractors, trucks and 
other farm equipment to Europe. 

New crops have added to Europe’s 
harvest. For example, rice is now 
being grown in many parts of Italy, 
Hungary, and some Balkan countries. 
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Berlin Blockade Goes Before U.N. 


HE United States, Great Britain, 

and France have placed the 
problem of Berlin before the U. N. 
Security Council. The three nations 
say that the Russian food blockade 
of Berlin is a “threat to international 
peace and security.” 

The U. S., Great Britain, and 
France have held talks with Russia 
about Berlin. They hoped to come 
to an agreement. But when no agree- 
ment was reached, the three powers 
took the problem to the U. N. 


What is the trouble in Berlin? 
To find out, we must go back to 1945. 

At the end of World War II Ger- 
many was divided into four zones. 
Each zone was occupied by one of 
the Big Four—the U. S., Britain, 
France, and Russia. 

Division of Germany into zones 
was not supposed to last long. The 
Big Four intended to form a weak, 
united Germany. But Germany is 
still divided. 

It was decided that the Big Four 
should have their German head- 
quarters in Berlin, former capital of 
Germany. Berlin, like Germany, was 
divided into four zones. 


Berlin is inside the Russian zone of 
Germany. But Russia promised to 
let the other three members of the 
Big Four pass through the Russian 
zone to reach Berlin. 

Last April the trouble started. First 
the Russians stopped going to the 
meetings of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil for Germany. The Allied Control 
Council is the name for the Big Four 
rulers of Germany. 

Next the Russians said they would 
inspect all railroad trains going in or 
out of Berlin. The Western Allies 
refused to let the Russians board 
their trains and inspect them. The 
Russians demanded the right to 
inspect all trucks and cars going in 
or out of Berlin. Again the Western 
Allies refused to allow inspection. 

Last June Russian forces block 
aded all highways and railroads lead- 
ing to Berlin. All land shipments 
from the western zones (non- 
Russian) of Germany were blocked. 
Russia's aim seemed to be to squeeze 
the Western Allies out of Berlin. 

The U. S. and Britain refused to 
be pushed out. They started “Opera- 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


Map shows occupation zones of Ger- 
many. Russia says area now con- 
trolled by Poland belongs to Poland. 
Western Allies say they have not 
agreed to the Russian-Polish claim. 


tion Vittles.” This is the name fo) 
the airlift which flies in food, cloth- 
ing, and coal for the 2,210,000 Ber}in- 
ers in the western zones of Berlin 

By the middle of last month, 895 
U. S. and British planes were carry- 
ing 7,000 tons of cargo into Berlin 
each day. Despite Russian attempts 
to block the flights, U. S. and British 
planes kept on delivering. 

On July 31, representatives of the 
Western Allies began talks with Rus 
sian leaders in Moscow. But event: 
ally they gave up trying to come to 
an agreement with Russia about 
Berlin. They decided to take th. 
problem to the U. N. 

While the Moscow talks 
going on, German Communists in 
Berlin were acting up. Mobs of them 
broke up three meetings of the Berlin 
Citv Council. Thev took part in riots 
and held demonstrations.* 

Soviet soldiers kidnapped a smal 
force of German police which tried 
to keep order at the Berlin City Hal! 


WHAT RUSSIA WANTS 


What does the Berlin trouble mean’? 

It means that Russia wants to 
squeeze the Western Allies out of 
Berlin. The Russians want the Ge: 
man people to think the Russians are 
stronger and more important tha: 
the other Allies. 

Russia would like to control al! of 
Germany. Germany occupies the 
heart of the European continent 
German railways and rivers form the 
gateway to Central Europe. Ger- 
manv used to be a giant industrial 
“workshop.” She supplied half of 
Eurone’s iron,. half its steel. and 
three-fifths of its coal. 

If the Western Allies are squeezed 
out of Rerlin, Russia will say this is 
a sion they can be squeezed out of 
all Germany. This will strengthen 
German Communists and weaken 
German democratic parties. 

What can the U. N. do about 
Berlin? 

The Western Allies say they have 
tried everything to solve the Berlin 
problem except to use force. Now 
they want the U. N. to discuss Berlin 
They hope world opinion will per 
suade the Russians to change theil 
tactics* in Berlin. 
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New Atomic Plant 
In Upper N. Y. 


\ new atomic plant is going to be 
built near Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
it will only be used in a study of how 
to produce electrical power from 
itomic energy. There is no other 
atomic plant of this sort in the U. S. 

\ newly designed nuclear reactor 
will be set up in the plant. A nuclear 
reactor is an atomic pile or furnace. 
This reactor is different from other 
reactors because it will run at high 
temperatures. This heat, developed 
from controlled splitting of uranium 
atoms within the pile, will generate 
steam. The steam will propel a tur- 
bine. The turbine will run a gener- 
itor and thus produce electrical 
power. 

Power produced at the new plant 
will not be sold. It is just for experi- 
ments. Scientists hope to learn how 
to build reactors which can be used 

roduce large and cheap quanti- 
ties of power. They hope to learn 
this by studying the new reactor. 

Scientists also hope they will be 
able to work out a “breeding” process. 
\ breeding process would mean that 
the reactor, or furnace, would con- 
sume fuel and also produce fuel for 
its future use. If the reactor can be 
made to produce its own fuel there 
will be a great saving in the cost of 
power produced by the atomic plant. 

Construction of this new plant will 
start soon and will not be completed 
for several years. The plant will be 
called the Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory. It will be run by the 
General Electric Co. under an agree- 
ment with the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


MOSQUITO TRAP BUILT 


U. S. scientists working in Cuba 
have set up a successful mosquito 
tap. The scientists first recorded the 
mating call of a female mosquito. 
Then they built a box six feet high 
by three feet wide with screen open- 
ing electrified to kill mosquitoes on 
contact. 

Inside the box is a loudspeaker 
connected to a record player some 
distance away which ‘plays the mat- 
ing call. Male mosquitoes are at- 
tracted to the loudspeaker, hit the 
Wires, and are killed. 
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U. N. BOY SCOUT TROOP 


Mario Yrisarry, of the Philippines, is 
Senior Patrol leader of the United Na- 
tions Boy Scouts. Mario 15, attends 
Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This troop has 23 members represent- 
ing 11 countries. All members are sons 
of U. N. representatives and staff mem- 
bers. 

In addition to the Scout Oath, mem- 
bers of the troop take a special U. N. 
loyalty pledge. Here it is: “As a Boy 
Scout, I solemnly pledge my loyalty to 
the United Nations and to the spirit of 
brotherhood for which it stands.” 


1905 Peary Documents 
Found in Arctic Circle 


Documents left behind by Rear 
Admiral Robert E. Peary on his 1905 
expedition to the Arctic have been 
found on Ellesmere Island, about 
450 miles from the North Pole. 

Evidently Admiral Peary left the 
documents behind to show he had 
been there. He visited the area again 
in 1906, and in 1909 reached the 
North Pole. Contents of the docu- 
ments have been kept secret by our 
Navy and State Department. 

The documents were discovered 
by a U. S. Navy and Coast Guard 
expedition last summer. Two of the 
Navy-Coast Guard ships are believed 
to have pushed farther north than any 
surface vessel has ever gone. On the 
voyage home the ships are said to 
have gone through straits and chan- 
nels never navigated before. 
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U.S. Praises Hawaii 
In Report fo U. N. 


During 50 years of U. S. rule, the 
territory of Hawaii has made great 
progress, according to a report on 
Hawaii which the U. S. has made to 
the U. N. 

The sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions of Hawaii have grown steadily 
through careful management and 
scientific methods. These plantations 
are the biggest industries on the 
island. 

During the past 50 years Hawaii's 
population has tripled. There is an 
excellent school system. 

The people are good American 
citizens. The report says that Hawaii 
has reached “political maturity” and 
is eagerly trying to become a state. 

Today there are about 520,000 
people in Hawaii. Many races are 
represented and mixed. Little impor- 
tance is paid to race.in Hawaii. 

Tuberculosis is the main health 
problem in Hawaii. But Hawaii's 
death rate is lower than the death 
rate in any state in the U. S. 

Like the U. S., Hawaii has a hous- 
ing problem. It will be several years 
until there are enough houses in 
Hawaii. 

Another problem in Hawaii is soil 
conservation. Much of the cultivated 
land is on hillsides or mountainsides. 
There is a large rainfall. This means 
farmers must take steps to keep the 
topsoil from washing away. There is 
a large soil conservation program in 
Hawaii. 

Since the end of the war, Hawaii's 
orchid* business has had a boom. 
About $2,000,000 worth of orchids 
are sold each year. Many of the 
orchids are flown to the U. S. 


U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Atomic energy control, world dis- 
armament, and Count Bernadotte’s 
report on Palestine are the top three 
items on the U. N. General Assem- 
bly’s program. 

The U. N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has submitted two plans for 
control of atomic energy. One is a 
U. S. plan backed by the majority of 
the commission. The other is a Rus- 
sian plan. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 

















HEN Spanish explorers sailed 
into Lake Maracaibo in the 
sixteenth century, they found 
Indians living in huts at the lake’s 
edge. These huts were built-on poles 
that rose a few feet above the water. 

To the explorers the Indian village 
resembled the Italian city of Venice 
with its many canals, so they called 
it “Little Venice.” But as the explor- 
ers spoke Spanish the name in their 
language was Venezuela. That is how 
the land we call Venezuela got its 
name. 

Venezuela is slightly smaller than 
the states of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi combined. Venezuela is 
352,141 miles in She 


square area. 





On Lake Maracaibo, oil derricks are built on concrete platforms over the water. 





has both land and water neighbors. 
The Caribbean Sea is directly to the 
north. The Atlantic Ocean and Brit- 
ish Guiana touch her eastern border. 
Brazil lies to the south, and Colom- 
bia is on the west. 

Venezuela is a tropical country, 
its southern tip lying less than 100 
miles north of the Equator. 

The map below shows Venezuela’s 
four regions: (1) Maracaibo Low- 
land; (2) Andean Highlands; (3) 
Llanos, or plains; (4) Guiana High- 


lands. 


1. MARACAIBO LOWLAND 
The region known as the Mara- 
caibo Lowland curves around Lake 


THE FOUR REGIONS OF VENEZUELA 
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John Hodgdon Bradley 


Reprinted by permission of Ginn and Company 
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Maracaibo, a fresh-water lake, 12 
miles long and 60 miles wide. It is 
fed by heavy rains that fall in th 
southern part of the lowland regio: 

Along the southern shore, wh 
the rainfall is heavy, dense jung 
grows to the edge of the lake. Th: 
land is swampy and alive with | 
quitoes. The highest average yea 
temperature of any part of Central 
and South America has been re. 
corded here. 

In the north the vegetation is not 
so thick because the  rainfal! 
lighter. Goats and some cattle a 
raised in parts of this dry area. 

Most of the Maracaibo region is 
unsettled. And only a small part of 
the land is farmed. In the south th 
forests are too thick and in the nort! 
the rainfall is too scant. Some con 
cotton, cacao, bananas, tobacco 
sugar cane are grown where the: 
enough rainfall. There are a 
scattered villages with houses | 
on stilts such as the Spanish f 
back in the sixteenth century. T! 
houses are raised to keep them | 
being flooded the rail 
season. 
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The Maracaibo Lowland would ! 
one of the poorest regions of Vene- 
zuela were it not for one prod 
OIL. The oil derricks rising abov 
Lake Maracaibo are built on cor 
crete platforms over the water. Dril! 
ing and pumping are done throug 
pipes, some of which reach as de 
as 11,000 feet into the lake bed. (Se 
headline picture at top of page.) 

Many years ago geologists rep vrted 
that there was oil around Lake Mar 
caibo. Few people paid attention ' 
these reports. Fishermen who sath 
their nets into the lake used to con 
plain that sometimes the nets wet 
ruined by a sticky black substanc 
They did not realize that the stick 
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substance was more valuable than 
their fish. 

It was not until 1918 that oil com- 
panies began exploring around the 
lake. These companies were run by 
\mericans and Britons, who hired 
Venezuelans to work for them. 

Venezuela was found to have some 
of the richest oil deposits in the 
world. Today Venezuela is the sec- 
ond largest oil-producing nation in 
the world. Only the U. S. produces 
more oil. 

Oil is Venezuela’s biggest export. 
In the last 30 years it has changed 
Venezuela from a poor farming 
country to one of the richest nations 
Latin America. The money the 
ountry earns from selling oil is 
helping, among other things, to build 
schools and to buy food and manu- 
factured goods from other countries. 

How oil has changed the country 





can be seen in the story of Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela’s leading port. In 
1918 Maracaibo was a poor town of 
15,000 people. By 1928 it was the 
second largest city in the country 
with paved streets, tall office build- 
ings, and fine homes. Its present 
population is about 150,000. 


2. THE ANDEAN HIGHLANDS 

The largest, most modern city of 
Venezuela is Caracas, the capital. 
It has flower-covered plazas, bright 
gardens, and lovely homes topped 
with red-tiled roofs. It lies in a moun- 
tain valley close to the sea. 

Caracas is in the region known as 
the Andean Highland, where most 
of Venezuela's large cities are lo- 
cated. This region is formed by the 
Andes Mountains which cut across 
the northwestern part of Venezuela. 
The Andes run the whole length of 
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South America along the Pacific 
coast, from the southern tip of Chile 
to the Caribbean Sea. 

The highland region has many dif- 
ferent kinds of climate and land 
forms. There are warm valleys where 
bananas are grown. There are snow- 
capped mountain peaks. There are 
areas where rainfall is heavy and 
other areas where so little rain falls 
that the rivers dry up. 

Because the highlands rise high 
above sea level, they have a cooler 
climate than the Maracaibo region. 
That is why more people have settled 
in these highlands than in any other 
part of Venezuela. Here they can 
grow the foods they like—rice, corn, 
beans and manioc*. Venezuela must 
import large quantities of food be- 
cause not enough is: grown. 

The city of Valencia is in a valley 
which is the richest food-growing 
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section of the country. Sugar cane 
and cotton are also raised in this 
valley. The cotton is sent to mills in 
Valencia and Caracas to be woven 
into cloth. 

Cattle are fattened for slaughter 
on pastures outside Valencia. At 
Maracay there is a modern dairy and 
slaughter house. 

On the mountain slopes outside 
Valencia and Caracas there are large 
plantations raising cacao and coffee. 
Cacao, which needs a warmer cli- 
mate than coffee, is grown on the 
lower slopes. 

Coffee is grown on land as high 
as 6,500 feet above sea level. The 
best-flavored coffee is produced at 
high altitudes. 

In some of the high valleys wheat 
and potatoes are grown. In the south- 
west the mountains are so high and 
the temperature so low that no crops 
can be planted. There are five peaks 
about 16,000 feet above sea level 
that are always covered with snow. 

The highlands region has the best 
transportation system in all Vene- 
zuela. The leading cities are con- 
nected by railroads. Some of these 
railroads were difficult and expensive 
to build. The one running between 
Caracas and Valencia has 217 bridges 
and 86 tunnels. 

In the country, outside the large 
cities, the railroad’s work is done by 
pack trains. In Venezuela, as in other 
South American countries, the sure- 
footed burro is the beast of burden. 
Loaded with heavy packs, it crosses 
mountains no railroad can climb. In 
some sections, the airplane is taking 
the place of the “mule train.” 


3. THE LLANOS 


The map on page 7 shows how 
Venezuela’s land is cut in half by the 
great Orinoco River. This river, 
about 1,500 miles long, starts as a 
trickling stream near Brazil. During 
its winding course more than 400 
smaller rivers empty into it. 

Ships can sail up the Orinoco for 
more than a thousand miles, and 
smaller boats can travel even farther. 
Most ships stop at Ciudad Bolivar 
(Bolivar City), the Orinoco’s largest 
port, a city of 20,000 people. It is 
built on a hill and escapes being 
flooded when the Orinoco overflows 
each year. 

Between the Andean Highlands 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


and the Orinoco River are wide 
grassy plains called Ulanos (pro- 
nounced YAH-nos ). The llanos cover 
an area 600 miles long by 200 miles 
wide. They provide pasture for 
thousands of cattle. But it is not good 
pasture land. 

Why is it not good pasture land? 
From June to October it rains so 
much that a good part of the land is 
flooded. Cattle must be taken to 
higher land to graze. By October the 
rains begin to stop. By January no 
rain falls at all. The cattle then have 
to be driven to the wet spots near 
the Orinoco. ‘To be fattened for 
slaughter they are then taken north 
to feed near Valencia. Some people 
say that if all of the llanos were good 
pasture land they could feed about 
50,000,000 head of cattle. 


4. GUIANA HIGHLANDS 


South of the Orinoco River lie the 
Guiana Highlands. Most of this 
region is unsettled. The land is not 
high enough to have a cool climate. 
The climate is hot and damp. The 
forests are so thick that they are 
difficult to penetrate*. Many of the 
streams are not navigable because of 
falls and rapids. 

Some Negroes and Indians live in 
the forests. They hunt and fish and 
cultivate little patches of land. 

There are deposits of gold, iron 
ore, and diamonds in the highlands. 
The iron ore is largely untouched. 





Herbert C. Lanks photo 


Milk delivery in Maracaibo. 


SPANISH COLONY 


It was gold that the Spanish sought 
when they came to Venezuela. In 
1523 they started the first European 
settlement in South America at 
Cumana. From Cumana they slowly 
spread out to start other settlements 
like Valencia in 1555 and Ciudad 
Bolivar (then called Angostura) in 
1764. 

Many of the settlers married In- 
dian women. Negroes were brought 
from Africa and sold as slaves. 

Venezuela was the first South 
American nation to declare her inde- 
pendence from Spain. The declara 
tion of independence was made in 
1811. 

Venezuela had two great liber- 
ators—Francisco de Miranda (see 
picture story of his life on page 11), 
and Simon Bolivar. 

In 1819 Bolivar set up the Repub- 
lic of Great Colombia. This republic 
included Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador. Venezuela became an inde 
pendent nation in 1829. 

Until 1936 Venezuela was ruled 
by dictators. In 1936, for the first 
time, the people chose their presi- 
dent in a free election. 

Venezuela’s President today is 
Romulo Gallegos, a famous autho: 
and poet. Last summer President 
Gallegos visited the United States 
On July 5 he and President Truma: 
went to Bolivar, Missouri, wher 
President Gallegos unveiled a statu: 
of Simon Bolivar, the gift of th 
people of Venezuela to the peopl: 
of the United States. 


THE VENEZUELANS 


Because such a large part of Vene 
zuela is not suitable for humans to 
live in, the country has a population 
of only 4,000,000. 

About eight out of ten Venezuelans 
are mestizos (part white, part In- 
dian). Very’ few people are pur 
white, Indian, or Negro. Some are 
mixtures of white and Negro (mulat- 
toes) and of Indian and Negro 
(zambos ). , 

More than one-fourth of the popu- 
lation are of school age. There are 
about 800,000 children in school and 
400,000 of school age who are not in 
school. It will take a few more years 
before Venezuela has enough schools 
and properly trained teachers to pro- 
vide an elementary school education 
for all the children. 








818 AND TUCK IN 


SWITZERLAND 


ALT! Halt!” A French cus- 

toms official came running 

after Bib and Tuck as they 
biked onto a bridge over the Rhone 
River. 

“Switzerland is across the bridge,” 
he called in French. “You are leaving 
France. Halt!” 

The excited French official caught 
ip with them. 

“Mademoiselle, Monsieur, pardon,” 
he panted, “it is necessary .. . to 
show your passports . . . before you 
leave France. Follow me.” 

Bib and Tuck followed him back 
to the French customs office. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“We're biking through parts. of 
Europe,” Tuck explained, using ges- 
tures to help his French. “We're to 
neet our father in Geneva, Switzer- 
land.” 

The official stamped their pass- 

rts and grinned “Bon Voyage!” 

Good Journey! ) 

\s Bib and Tuck coasted onto the 
bridge, they met four or five boys 
nd girls, each carrying a loaf of 

id. They were crossing from 
Switzerland. 

‘Are you Swiss?” Bib spoke up.in 
Fy nch. 

“No, we're French,” a tall boy 

wered. “We cross the border to 
Switzerland to bring back food that 

rationed in France. We are allowed 
carry back small quantities of food 
nd one loaf of bread.” 
Isn't there rationing in Switzer- 
land?” Bib asked. 
No, the Swiss have plenty of 
|. Switzerland wasn’t in the war,” 
rl said. “So Swiss factories and 
1 machinery weren't destroyed or 


+h) ” 
1enn, 


CAN YOU SPEAK SWISS? 
Bib and Tuck biked on and 


edaled up to the Swiss customs 
fice on the other side of the bridge. 
lt was late afternoon. 

‘Can you speak the Swiss lan- 
guage?” a customs official asked in 
French as he took their passports. 

There isn’t any Swiss language.” 
Bib didn’t fall for that one. “People 


in Switzerland speak four different 
languages.” 

“You're right! In this small part of 
Switzerland near France, we all 
speak French. Almost a fourth of the 
Swiss, who live near Italy, speak 
Italian. Over three-fourths of the 
Swiss speak German. And a few 
people in Switzerland speak an old 
Latin language called Romansch.” 
The officer handed back the pass- 
ports. 

Bib and Tuck started toward the 
nearby village of Chancy. They 
paused to watch some boys and girls 
coming along the road with their 
arms full of wood. 

“We're carrying wood for the bon- 
fire tonight,” a girl with long blond 
braids volunteered in French. 

“What bonfire?” Bib asked, also 
in French. 

“For Swiss Independence Day.” 
The girl looked surprised. “This is 
August 1. That’s why the flags are 
flying in front of the customs office.” 

“We've just come to Switzerland,” 








*Means word is defined on page 14. 
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Bib explained. “We're Bib and Tuck 
Tucker from the United States.” 

“My name’s Hannely Walker. I’m 
12 and live in Chancy,” the girl said 
in a friendly manner. “Everyone in 
the village will march to that hill to- 
night. We will light a bonfire that 
will flare up high and brght. And 
well shoot sky rockets into the 
night.” 

“It’s like the Fourth of July,” Tuck 
exclaimed. “What does Independence 
Day in Switzerland celebrate?” 

“It celebrates the beginning of 
Switzerland when three cantons* 
joined together in 1291. Since then 
19 other cantons have joined the 
first three.” 

“What luck we came today. Let's 
go to the bonfire,” Tuck decided. 

“You can come with me,” Hannely 
said and added shyly, “Would you 
like to have supper at my house?” 

Hannely was sure her mother 
wouldn't mind. So Bib and Tuck 
accepted eagerly. They helped carry 
Hannely’s armful of wood up the 
hill. Then the three of them started 
up the road by the bright blue Rhone 
to Chancy. 

“Do you swim in the Rhone?” 
Tuck asked. 

“The current is much too fast,” 
Hannely said. “But Swiss girls and 
boys who live by lakes swim. We also 
ride bicycles a lot in Switzerland. 


\UCHER 








Bs ila ni 





ni Bt 


Photos by Mac Cullea 


Katherine (left) and a friend outside a Swiss butcher shop. 
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And everybody skis in wintertime.” 

“The mountains around Chancy 
aren't snow-capped,” Tuck exclaimed 
in surprise. “I thought that Switzer- 
land was a country of snow-capped 
mountains with valleys and lakes 
between them.” 

“Three-fourths of Switzerland is 
mountains. But the tallest peaks are 
the Alps in the south near Italy and 
the Jura Mountains between Switzer- 
land and Germany.” 

“I remember the size of Switzer- 
land from civics Tuck an- 
nounced. “It has the same population 
as Massachusetts and is twice as large 
as Massachusetts.” 

“Where do you go to school?” Bib 
inquired. 

“1 have just finished primary school 
in Chancy. This year, my seventh 
year, I will begin-in a middle school 
in Geneva. Geneva is about 15 
kilometers (10 miles) away. 

“Everyone in Switzerland must go 
to primary school, which is free. In 
some cantons everyone must go to 
school until he is 14, in others until 
he is 15 or 16. Students who will 
leave school as soon as possible may 
continue at the primary school until 
old enough to leave. Others go to the 
middle school and then to secondary 
school.” 

Hannely stopped in front of a 
houlangerie (hakery ). 

“We bring the flour made from the 
wheat on our farm to this boulangerie 
and have it made into bread.” she 
said 


class,” 


“Is wheat the main product on 
your Dad’s farm?” Tuck asked. 

“Yes, wheat and milk. We send 
them both to Geneva to be sold. And 
every two weeks I take the eggs to 
Geneva,” Hannely added. 

They passed the town faucet from 
which fresh water is always running 
into a trough. Then Hannely stopped 
on the cobblestone court before a 
small stucco house in the village. 

“This is where I live,” she an- 
nounced. 

“I thought you lived on a farm, 
Bib spoke up. 

“My father has three fields for 
crops outside the village,” Hannely 
explained. 

Bib and Tuck were welcomed in 
a flurry of French by Hannely’s 
mother and father and 8-year-old 
brother, Eric. They all sat down to 
supper. 

“The whole dinner—sausage, soup, 
vegetables, bread, butter, and jam— 
comes from the farm,” Hannely said. 

When the meal was over, Hannely 
jumped to her feet. “There’s the 
hand.” she cried. “Let’s join the 
march to the hill.” 

Bib and Tuck joined the villagers 
who marched to the hill on which 
the bonfire was to be lit. They 
marched singing the Swiss National 
Anthem Rufst Du Mein Vaterland 
(1 Call You My Fatherland) to the 
tune of My Country Tis of Thee and 
God Save the King. The village 
pastor led the parade. He also sig- 
nalled for the lighting of the bonfire. 





Hannely’s house in Chancy. 





Hannely 


Bib and Tuck slept on cots at 
Hannely’s house that night. Early th 
next morning they were up for a 
breakfast of bread and butter with 
sugar on it, and cocoa. 

“We're off for Geneva.” Tuck 
pushed back his chair. They thanked 
Madame Walker and Hannely and 
biked down the road. 

Four hours later they were biking 
into the stately city of Geneva 
Geneva lies in a half circle at th 
end of Lake Geneva. 

“Lake Geneva is so blue!” Bib 
exclaimed. She and Tuck rode along 
the wide boulevard along the lake 
Handsome gray stone, rectangular 
buildings lined the boulevard. Bib 
was delighted by the sidewalk cafes 
with gayly colored awnings. 

‘“TLet’s find the Youth Hostel. We'll 
sleep there nights until Pop arrives. 
Bib suggested. 

As Bib and Tuck pulled up in front 
ot the hostel a girl came out and they 
introduced themselves. 

“I’m Katherine Oesch. I live in the 
German speaking part of Switzer- 
land near the citv of Thun,” the gir! 
explained. 

“But you speak French as wel! a 
German,” Bib said. 

“T’ve been studying to improve m\ 
French this summer. T took a three- 
weeks course at Lausanne. Now I'm 
visiting Geneva before going home t' 
help with harvesting the wheat.” 

Bib’s eyes danced. “Do you live it 
an Alpine village?” she asked, remen- 
bering the descriptions of Switzer- 
land she had read in Heidi. 

“T live near an Alpine village. | live 
on a farm on the side of a mountain 

“Is your house brown wood with ® 
balcony and a roof that overhangs’ 


(Continued on page 19) 




























PENSACOLA 






SDURING THE AMERICAN ff 
REVOLUTION, SPAIN ALSO 
WAS AT WAR WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN. IN 1781, SPANISH ES 
TROOPS ATTACKED THE 
BRITISH STRONGHOLD AT 
, FLORIDA: 

















oe ¢ WHO IS THAT 
hy Val CAPTAIN LEADING 
é UR MEN ? 


ia \ee 


A VENEZUELAN 
NAMED MIRANDA, 

HE I$ A SOLDIER OF 
Ps GREAT COURAGE. 








































€ 
MIRANDA WAS 
31!.HE WAS BORN 
IN CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA, AND 


FROM THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SANTA ROSA, HE JOIED 
THE SPANISH ARMY--- 











SEVERAL YEARS LATER MIRANDA, THEN [De 
A COLONEL, VISITED THE UNITED STATES. a 


IT iS AN 
HONOR TO 
MEET You, ‘= 
COLONEL Y iY NE] 
MIRANDA, 7 GENERAL 
AFTER THE HELP WASHINGTON, 
YOU GAVE US & YOUR NAME 
IN WINNING 1S AN 2 
INDEPENDENCE. INSPIRATION 
TO ALL 
WHO LOVE 
FREEDOM. 























WHILE IN THE U.S. MIRANDA BEGAN TO 
DREAM OF FREEING THE SPANISH COLONIES OF 
= SOUTH AMERICA. HE DECIDED TO TOUR EUROPE. 
























Q APRIL 19, 1810, INDEPENDENCE WAS 
PROCLAIMED IN CARACAS. MIRANDA 
RETURNED AND BECAME ONE OF HIS 
NATION'S LEADERS.ON JULY’7, (81 
HE SIGNED THE VENEZUELAN 
















IN THE NAME OF ALMIGHTY GOD, 
VENEZUELA IS FREE, SOVEREIGN, AND 
(NDEPENDENT. 











ae. 
TEXT BY P. LAUBER 


SSpanish SOLDIERS KEPT TRYING TO OVERTHROW [> 
THE NEW REPUBLIC+:-THEN, IN MARCH,/I8I2-- J} 


. eA 
a Wa IT 'S MIRANDA‘'S 
AN EARTHQUAKE ! ‘i FAULT. HIS REPUBLIC 


-“THIS BELIEF HELPED TURN THE PEOPLE AGAINST MIRANDA, AND HE WAS SOON CAPTURED 


, i BY THE SPANIARDS--- FOUR YEARS LATER HE DIED IN PRISON IN CADIZ, SPAIN , ON 
ewe ee JULY /4,18/6+-* VENEZUELA DID NOT WIN FULL FREEDOM UNTIL 1829---BUT MIRANDA tS 
eae: ee A KNOWN AS THE AWAKENER, THE FORERUNNER OF LIBERTY IN SOUTH AMERICA +--+ +++ 
ORAWING BY CHARLES BECK 








YOU SHOULD NOT BE SURPRISED 
TO FIND ME FIGHTING IN THIS 









pte me yt apd TO FRANCE 
AND TOOK PART IN THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. AS YOU WELL REVOLUTION. HE FOUGHT WITH THE 


KNOW, LIBERTY IS MY 
FAVORITE GODDESS. ant wnetene he mea THE ROWALISTS. 








sA SOUTH AMERICAN 
REVOLT, MIRANDA LEFT 
FRANCE IN I8O1. HE WENT 
FIRST TO ENGLAND, THEN 
TO THE U.S. WHERE HE 
\") RAISED ARMS AND 200 


Ne cm VOLUNTEERS. THEN HE 
” \% " U . N 









pede] SET SAIL FOR VENEZUELA. 
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LAIRANDA AND HIS MEN THE TROUBLE 1S, MIRANDA, OUR 
LANDED AT OCUMARE IN APRIL counTRYMEN DO NOT KNOW YOU. THEY DO 
1806. THEY WERE DEFEATED) NOT TRUST YOU. THAT IS WHY THEY DID NOT 











~~ RALLY BEHIND YOU. 
MW 
4s , ® 4% ’ 
~ 4> F 
/ . 
Z oe: 
¥ m Le MAYBE 
——— a = { YOU ARE RIGHT. 
. M\\ (7,7 BUT I SHALL 


4 TRY AGAIN. 


ee ; 





THE HEAVENS ARE 
ANGRY WITH US $7°WR ON? “Se "Sop 6 ee 


a a col 
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Hollywood LOVES You! 


By W. D. Boutwell 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


OLLYWOOD may admire, cher- 
ish, or envy Clark Gable, Lana 
Turner, Frank Capra, Cary 

Grant, and Claudette Colbert, but 
Hollywood loves you. If you are be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18, male or 
female, the film industry thinks you're 
wonderful. 

Do you know your own strength? 
In Hollywood, that is. Do you know 
that the film industry spends thou- 
ands of dollars to find out what you 
want even before you want it? 

In Hollywood a publicity director 
told me this tale of woe: “We asked 
Dr. George Gallup to ‘research’ our 
new picture. Gallup told us that 


adults will go to see it but that teen- 
wers won't. That’s serious!” 


POWER OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


\ magazine group recently paid 
iunother researcher, Dr. Paul Lazars- 
feld of Columbia University, to do a 
who's who” of the moving picture 
audience. What he found explains 
why Hollywood will jump over six 
sound stages to gratify your slightest 
wish. 

There are about 9,000,000 boys 
and girls in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades;.there are about 2,500,- 
000 in the ninth grade. This makes 
more than 11,000,000 pupils in junior 
high and upper elementary grades. 
The researcher found that seven out 
of ten teen-agers go to the movies at 
least once a week. Probably more 
than 7,500,000 boys and girls in 
grades six through each 
week. 

What pay at 
your local theater — 25c, 30c, 35c, or 
more? Just multiply that by 7,500,- 
000 and you arrive at the number of 
dollars you kids pour into the mov- 
ing picture industry every week. 
Multiply THAT by 52 and you get 
the figure for a year. 

See why you're important to Holly- 
wood? See why they love you? 

What you say about a film is espe- 
cially important. It makes a differ- 
ence when you tell your pals, “Don't 
go to see Hawaii Honeymoon. It's 


nine go 


admission do you 


a flop.” And your personal endorse- 
ment can help renew someone's 
movie contract or build another 
Hollywood swimming pool. 

With power goes responsibility. 
Because you wield so much power 
in Hollywood, you, the young people 
of the U. S., determine whether the 
annual film crop shall be good, fair, 
or indifferent. Your vote at the box 
office determines whether we see 
standardized horse operas, who- 
dunits that solve all problems with 
a right to the 
better. 

All in all, young people are pretty 


jaw, or something 


smart about motion pictures. You 
know who has played what roles. 
You know what is coming. You read 
movie reviews in Junior Scholastic 
and elsewhere. But you can always 
become smarter. 

Recently I interviewed fifteen top 
people in Hollywood asking this 
question: “What advice do you have 
for Junior Scholastic readers on how 
to look for quality in movies?” 

These top people included direc- 
tors, producers, actors, designers, 
cameramen, and many others. Each 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC GOES TO HOLLYWOOD: W. D. Boutwell (left) 


told me what to look for in his partic- 
ular craft. 

Don't fall into the error of labeling 
a picture by its star. 

A motion picture is a team prod 
uct. The captain of a motion pictur 
team is the director. The produce 
is the coach. When the producer cal]; 
a conference on a picture, the head; 
of 16 to 35 departments attend th 
meeting. Quite a team! 

Remember the names of directors 
producers, writers, and other nx 
who helped make pictures you 
joyed. Give each member of thi 
team the credit he deserves. The 
watch for these names again why 
you are deciding what‘picture to 
see. Don’t be blinded by “star light 

Can you influence Hollywood 
any Way except through the box offic 
and by word-of-mouth? Yes. Writ 
letters. Not just “I-think-you- 
wonderful-please-send-me -your-p! 
tograph” letters, and not gen 
gripe letters. Be specific. 

If you think Fort Apache h 
sappy ending, write John Ford 
director. If you catch a film off its 
history base, write to the directo: 
the producing company. If you 
the honesty of a documentary 
Boomerang, put it down on pape: 
Hollywood pays attention to p: 
and gripes that are specific. Its films 
can be as good as your judgment 


This is the first in a series of articles 
on “How to Judge Motion Pictures.” 
Next: “The Busiest Man in Hollywood.” 


Photo by Oliver Sigurds n\ 





Carr 


interviews Shirley Temple and her husband, John Agar, RKO stars. 

















HENRY GRANT, SICK! 
WARREN, YOU'VE 
WELL, THERE GOES GOT TO TAKE 


THE BIG DEBATE. | Fawk's PLACE 
AGAINST THAT 
CENTERVILLE CHAMP, 








| WANT To win, ia "Ys 14 
SANDRA.MOTHER IF THEY LLY 
AND DAD ARE , —z 


KINDA COUNTING a 
WIN » TH 
ON IT, TOO. eng a 





OUGHT TO GET YOU 
A PORTABLE . YOu 
KNOW -"MAKE SURE 
YOVR WORK IS UN- 
DERSTOOO-TYPE iT J 
ON YOUR UNDERWOOD 


Wiis.) 








‘ 
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‘a 





AND THIRDLY...AND 
THIRDLY.. GULP-tcan'T ] —~ >! 
SEEM TO MAKE OUT THIS a 
THIRD POINT, PROFESSOR 

FROST, 





PROBABLY 
HIS NOTES 
ARE NOTHING 
BUT SCRIBBLES 5 
LIKE ALL HIS 





WRITTEN WORK. ) 








AND THIRDLY... & 
AND THIRDLY... 


“i .** 
 aellliygieten **) wannan CAN READ 











SON, WHEN SANDRA TOLD ME HOW SHE 
TYPED YOUR NOTES FOR YOu, 1 DECIDED 
\'D GIVE YOU A PRIZE YOU CAN USE ALL 





YOUR LIFE.IT’S YUST 

UKE HERS , AN 

UNDERWOOD CHAMPION 
PORTABLE. 


NOW 1 CAN 
3 ALWAYS *MAKE 
|] SURE MY WORK !S 
4 UNDERSTOOD VELL 
4 TYPE IT ON mY 











< 
THANKS, DAD 





HIS NOTES, MRS.HOWARD 
1 TYPED THEM ON MY 
UNDERWOOD. 


Perhaps there’s a tip for you in Warren 
Howard’s experience. You'll get along 
better in school with neatly typed home- 
work and classroom papers. 
Ask your dad to give you a pogtable .. 
to buy it from his nearest Authorized 
Underwood Typewriter Dealer. Tell him 
to be sure it’s an Underwood Champion. 
a) 1948 
UNDERWOOD 


eo 
Mos ows 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


NO MATTER HOW I TRY, 
1 CAN‘T SEEM TO READ 
MY NOTES. * FROSTY” 
SAVS VLL NEVER BEAT 
THAT CENTERVILLE 
WHIRLWIND. rex 


YOU COME 

OVER TO 

MY HOUSE, 

WARREN. MAYBE 
1 CAN HELP. 





CONGRATULATIONS TO 
WEST HIGH ANO To 
WARREN HOWARD. 
YOUNG MAN , Yous CONGRATULATE 
DIO A nan UnDeRioee 
MASTERLY JOB. conenaen te 
HELPED ME WIN. 








Underwood 


...typewriter leader 
of the world 
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How Words Change 


panic (PAN-ik) The Greek god Pan 
was supposed to have the head, arms, 
and chest of a man. He was also sup- 
posed to have the legs, and some- 
times the ears and horns, of a goat. 

Pan was the god of flocks and pas- 
tures, of forests and their wild life. 
He was the patron of shepherds, 
hunters and fishermen. But he was 
also a great trouble-maker. His sud- 
den appearance among the wood 
nymphs caused them to make fran- 
tic efforts to escape. He was sus- 
pected of causing human beings to 
be filled with unreasonable terror. 

So the Greeks imagined that sud- 
den, contagious fear which had no 
apparent cause was Pan’s doing. The 
name they gave to this kind of fear 
was panicos. This word came from 
Pan's name. 

Our word panic comes from the 
Greek word panicos and has a simi- 
lar meaning. Panic means a sudden 
or groundless fear; terror inspired by 
a trifling cause, especially when ac- 
companied by frantic efforts to find 
safety. Panic also means a sudden 
widespread fright concerning finan- 
cial affairs. 


GROOM YOUR 


GRAMMAR 


When you go out, you slick your- 
self up..You comb your hair, clean 
your nails, dress neatly. This is called 
grooming. But do you do anything 
about grooming your grammar, too? 

Here are some common grammat- 
ical errors. Avoid them as you would 
avoid going out with your slip show- 
ing or your shirt tail hanging out. 

1. Somewheres, everywheres, any- 
wheres. These words shouldn’t have 
an s at the end. To use them cor- 


rectly say somewhere, everywhere, 
anywhere. 

2. Ways. Here's another extra s 
if you really mean way. Don't say: 
I am a long ways from home. Say: 
I am a long way from home. Ways 
is correct if you use it like this: How 
many ways can you think of to solve 
this problem? 

3. Them. “Them fellows” is all 
wrong. Those fellows is what you 
should say. Why? Them is a pro- 
noun. You can’t (or, at least, you 
shouldn't) use a pronoun instead of 
an adjective — those. 

4. Where were you at? Take that 
at out. Say: Where were you? It’s 
just as clear and it’s also good Eng- 
lish. 


§-T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D:S 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 





eanton (CAN-ton). Noun. A canton 
is a small district. As used in Switzer- 
land, a canton is one of the states of the 
Swiss confederation (nation). 

demonstration (DEM - on - STRAY - 
shon). Noun. A demonstration can mean 
the explanation of something by show- 
ing in public how it works. A demonstra- 
tion can also be a gathering of a par- 
ticular group of people to show their 
common strength or feelings. In this 
case, the Communist demonstration in 
Berlin was a mass meeting and riot to 
try to make trouble for the government. 
(MAN-e-awk). Noun. A 
plant whose roots are dried and ground 
into meal. It is also known as the cas- 
sava plant. 

orchid (OR-kid). Noun. A rare and 
expensive flower, usually worn as a 
corsage. One orchid costs from $4 to $10 
in a florist shop. 

penetrate (PEN-eh-TRATE. The last 
syllable rhymes with date). Verb. To 
penetrate a forest means to go into it. 
An army penetrates an enemy’s territory. 

tacties (TACK-ticks). Noun. Tactics 
are studied plans or methods used in 
the hope of succeeding in a difficult 
situation. A football team uses tactics 
in planning its attack. 


manioc 


Names and Places in This Issue 

Mont Joli. French pronunciation is 
MOAN ZHOH-lee. 

boucherie (BOO-share-ee). 
word meaning “butcher shop.” 

Maracaibo (MAIR-uh-KI-bo). 


French 





This poem was written by Grade 
8 BR at Straus Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., last spring. Mr. 
Samuel G. Gilburt was the class’s 
teacher. Each member of the class 
contributed at least one idea to the 
poem. 


Noises We Like 


Most people hate noises, 

But a few like them indeed. 
Howling, screaming, clicking. 
Crying, laughing, walking. 
These noises some people need. 


These be noises one class likes: 

The crack of the bat on the first day of 
spring, 

The click of the camera shutter, 

The scratch of a pen when writing to 
a friend, 

My dog’s bark when he comes to meet 
me, 

The breaking of Rockaway waves at 
the beach, 

The-ticking of a clock old and dear, 

The beating of drums at a parade, 

The tap-tapping of a long-wanted type 
writer, 

The backfiring of a car and the shot o! 
a gun, 

The clatter of hoofbeats in the city’s 
streets, 

The hoot of a train 
round the bend, 
The crunching of a dollar and the jin 

gling of a coin, 


whistle coming 


The light pitter-patter of the rai 
against the pane, 
The chitter-chatter of people in thi < 
street, tl 
The gurgle of a baby in the cradle, I 
The chirp of the sparrows around a b 
crust of bread, he 


The thump of my heart at report-card 
time, 

Roller skates whizzing along pavemen! 
streets, ; 

The sound of electricity when I com! 
my hair, 

The crashing and slashing of lightning 
to earth, 

The hiss of a radiator on a cold winte 
day, 

The crackling of an autumn bonfire, 

The moo of cows grazing in the field 

The words of a baby who has just be 
gun to talk, 

The dancing ivory under the fingers 
of a “boogie” player. 


Hundreds of other noises 
Can be acclaimed, 

But hundreds of others 
Cannot possibly be named. 








Joe Rosato 
likes to know 
the score! 


1. Joe’s a Junior in Hudson High School, 
Hudson, Ohio. He covers a lot of territory, 
too: football, basketball, baseball, track, 
Glee Club, Student Council. And you’ll 
find he has a pretty active mind—eager to 
get to the bottom of what’s going on in 
the world. For instance, on business Joe 
asks, ‘‘Are industry’s profits too high?” 








2. Maybe you've heard other folks ask 
the same question. If so, you’ll be interested 
to know: Government figures show that in- 
dustry actually averages Jess than half what 
Joe, and most Americans, believe would 
be a fair profit! 


3. Yes—according to a recent na- 
tion-wide poll most folks think that from 
10 to 15 cents on each dollar of sales would 
be a fair profit. Industry averages /ess than 
half that! 


4. And just about half of the profits in- 
dustry does make are plowed right back into ; 
business to help pay for the development 

that brings more goods, more security, more 

jobs, more opportunity for you—and for all 
the “Joe Rosatos”’! 


ATIONAL SSOCIATION OF ANUFACTURERS 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 
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NEW MOVIES 


THE SECRET LAND (M-G-M) 


The Editors of Junior Scholastic have 
chosen The Secret Land as their Movie- 
of-the-Month for October. This dra- 
matic documentary film in technicolor 
tells the story of Admiral Byrd’s last ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic (in 1946-47). 
The film has been compiled from the 
thousands of feet taken by Navy, Army, 
Marine, and Coast 
Guard cameramen 


S 
im 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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a ,. = who accompanied 
= cholastic = the expedition. 

is = This is real ad- 
= ., ¥F = venture, and you'll 
= Movie of the we «be fascinated with 
= a= . . 

= Month = the training of the 
= = skies who are 
Guvieorruewo\tizd Huskies who are to 


pull the supply 

sleds and with 
every step of preparation that leads up 
to the hazardous treks into the unex- 
plored interior of Antarctica. 

You'll share the excitement-of Com- 
mander Bunger, a Navy pilot, who dis- 
covers “Bunger’s Oasis” —a warm area 
right smack in the middle of an ice- 
bound land —a snowless area of warm- 
water lakes on the shores of which are 
rich deposits of coal and other impor- 
tant minerals. You'll witness thrilling 
rescues of men from sub-zero waters in 
which six minutes exposure means 
death. 

The heroes of this story are the men 
and ships of the U. S. Navy. The vil- 
lain turns out to be old Mother Nature 
herself —a really stiff opponent for the 
Navy team. The Secret Land has its 
comics, too. The pompous big seals 
and the waddling, spirited penguins 
are natural comedians and steal the 
show whenever the camera turns thei 
way. 

The Secret Land will come to the 
nation’s theatres on Navy Day, Oct. 27. 


RED RIVER (United Artists). This 
is-a very exciting western—a_ story 
about the tough cattle drive that opened 
the Chisholm Trail back in the 1860s. 
Characterizations is top-notch. We have 
a hunch Montgomery Clift who plays 
the hero is going to be a big favorite 
of yours from now on. He’s the fellow 
who did suc h a good iob as the friendly 
GI in 7 he Seare h 


APARTMENT FOR PEGGY (20th 
Century-Fox). A light romantic story 
about an ex-GI who is trying to finish 
college and raise a family at the same 
time. Jeanne Crain, William Holden, 
and Edmund Gwenn have the leading 
roles. 





THE PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA’S AIRPLANE, at Springfield, Mo. President Gallegos 


IF YOU TOOK IT, SEND IT IN 


Send your best snapshots to Shutterbug Editor, Junior Scholas- 
tic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Send only pictures 
you YOURSELF took. If your picture is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug button and membership card. If you want 
your picture returned, send 3c stamp. Be sure to write your 
name, name of your school, and name of camera, on a separate 
piece of paper and enclose with the picture or pictures, 
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was in Missouri last July to attend unveiling of Bolivar statue at Bolivar, Mo. 
Photo by Jatob Ritzen, Jarrett Jr. High, Springfield, Mo. Jacob used a Kodak 116. 


NIAGARA FALLS and INTERNATIONAL 
BRIDGE. By John Frey. Freeport (N. Y.) 
Jr. High. John used a Baby Brownie. 
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DOWNTOWN DETR 


Olt, looking along Woodward Avenue. Photo by Sherman Hirsch- 
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OLD STERN-WHEELER at Greenfield Village 
Photo by Larry Quigley, Lake Shore High, St 
Clair Shores, Mich. He used a Kodak 120. 










man, Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit, Mich. Sherman used a Kodak Vigilant 620. 
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—Mfartie MIR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


SPEED AND RELIABILITY! .. . As airlines in 
North and South America have found, the 
rsatile, new Martin 2-0-2 postwar trans- 
t is unexcelled for speed and reliability. 
The 2-0-2’s Mareng (rubber) fuel tanks, re- 
sible propellers and rugged construction 
enhance its dependability. And although 


kk A 
aa 
LOOK OuT!... Embryo gunners were tak- 
ng their first ‘crack at air-to-air firing at a 
USAF training base. The tow plane hauled 
a vellow canvas sleeve, and student gunners 
were making excellent scores. An instruc- 
walked up to a group of students who 
just landed: “How’d the shooting go, 
men?’ — “Swell,” answered one of the 
gunners, “‘but why was that plane we 
were shooting at towing that yellowthing?” 





WEL VE MORE MERCATORS have been or- 
dered by the Navy, following extensive 
te 7 of — models built by 


the Glenn Martin Company. The 
lercator is the Navy’s only airplane of 
pe using jet power. Auxiliary instal- 
of two Allison J-33 jet engines in the 
nacelle with conventional 3000- 
power Pratt & Whitney’s gives the 
| boost of a four-engine job within 
eek package of the Mercator’s two- 
tngine stlhouette. 


> 

<= 

SAVING WHEAT BY AIR... A squad of 

ven low-flying airplanes recently saved 

4500 acres of wheat in Idaho from exten- 

ive irost damage. Flying at 10 to 50 feet, 

the planes created a terrific downwash that 

‘irred up warm ground air and raised 

‘tmperatures from 28 to 32 degrees— 
king Jack Frost and saving the crop! 


-~ —= 
; 





the 2-0-2 carries a gross weight of nearly 
20 tons at its impressive high speed, it sur- 
passes all other postwar airliners in its 
ability to operate from short runways and 
small fields—with maximum economy, of 
paramount importance today! The 2-0-2 is 
truly America’s top twin-engine airliner. 


4 





FIRST ARMY TRAINER was the Model TT, 
developed by The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany in 1913. Hundreds of pioneer flyérs 
earned their wings in this early ship—the 
first to be designed and built especially for 
training purposes. This model served the 
Army well for a number of years, and was 
the latest thing i in those days. It shows the 
radical advance in design from the first 
Martin plane, although it was built just 
four years later! 


4¢ 

- 

FROM RUNWAYS TO HIGHWAYS ...A 
highly efficient wheel brake developed for 
aircraft by The Glenn L. Martin Company 
has been licensed under a Martin patent, 
and the application to automotive use is 
under way. No pistons, linkage or wheel 
cylinders are used. Braking is accomplished 
by a continuous seal-ring which applies 
pressure over the entire brake drum. 


A 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable ©-- it Since 1909 
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SWISS MISS 


HIS is the costume worn in the can- 

ton of Appenzell in Switzerland. Each 
canton has its own costume, and in 
several cantons there are several cos- 
tumes. In all, about 40 different cos- 
tumes are worn in Switzerland. 

The Appenzell costume has five parts 
to it — blouse, bodice, skirt, apron, and 
headdress, 

The blouse is made of white linen 
The sleeves end in a lacy ruffle at the 
elbow. 

Most of the blouse is hidden under a 
black velvet bodice called a mieter. The 
bodice is laced in front and is decorated 
with silver chains or other silver jewelry. 

The skirt is long, full, and pleated. 
Long ago the pleats were a sign of 
wealth. The more pleats a girl had the 
richer she was. 

Over the skirt a silk, delicately-em- 
broidered apron is worn. The Appenzell 
costume is noted for its rich embroidery. 

A brightly-colored bonnet covers the 
head, Very often Appenzell women 
wear a high head-dress shaped like a 
spread-out peacock’s tail. 

This costume is worn by country 
women and girls on Sundays, for wed- 
dings, and on other special holidays or 
occasions. 




















Short Shots 


Attention, baseball fans! Pick up a 

' fat club and come arunning. Here is 
my All-Star team for 1948, and I'm 

sure it will make a lot of you unhappy 

First base, Mize, Giants; second base, 
Gordon, Cleveland; third base, Pafko, 
Cubs; shortstop, Boudreau, Cleveland; 
outfield, Williams, Red Sox; Musial, 
Cardinals; DiMaggio, Yankees; catcher, 

Cooper, Giants; pitcher, Sain, Braves, 
and Lemon, Cleveland. 

This business of smacking little white 
baseballs is a tough one to figure out. 
Take guys like Gil Coan, George Binks, 
and Pat Seerey, for instance. In the 
minor league, you couldn't get them 
out. They hit the ball for all sorts of 
fancy averages. But up in the majors, 
they are soft touches at the plate. 

Sure I know that big league pitching 
is tougher. But how do you account for 
the fact that a lot of weak hitters sud- 
denly become sluggers in the big time? 





Take the case of a certain player 
we'll call X for the moment. In three 
of minor league baseball he 
couldn’t hit the size of his hat, winding 
up with season averages of .279, .257, 
and .236 plus a grand total of 27 home 


years 


runs. 





Despite these anemic figures, X was 
brought up to the big time. By all rights 
he shouldn't have lasted a month. Which 
goes to show how deceptive figures can 
be. 

X has now been a big leaguer fos 
three years and has smacked over 110 
home runs. His name — Ralph Kiner! 





Did You Know? ... 


Joe has defended his heavy 
weight title more than twice as many 
times as any champion him 
(Louis, 25; Jack Johnson, 10). 

The biggest ever made in a 
World Series game was the 18-4 drub- 
bing the Yankees handed to the Giants 
in 1936. 

Turkey’s 
wrestling team trained on 10 eggs per 
man per day and brought their own 
eggs with them to London. 

When Johnny Mize and Ralph Kiner 
tied for home runs with 51 each in 
1947, Mize hit 29 at home and 22 on 
the road, while Kiner hit 28 at home 
and 23 on the road, and each player 
made 177 hits. 

All the the 1905 World 
Series ended in shutouts, with Christy 


Louis 


before 


score 


championship Olympic 





games in 





Mathewson of the Giants pitching three 
of them. 

The New York Giants have two play- 
ers on their team (Johnny Mize and 
Johnny McCarthy) who have the same 
initials, were born on the same day in 
the same year, January 7, 1913, and 
both play first base. . ; 

Schoolboy Rowe is the only player 
who has made the All-Star team in 
both big leagues (American League, 
1935-36; National League, 1947). 

The Massillon (Ohio) High School 
football team won 52 games in a row 
when coached by Paul Brown. 

Detroit is the only big league club 
that has never finished in last place 

Bill Voiselle, Braves pitcher, wears 
number 96 on his uniform in tribute to 


his home town— Ninety-Six, South 
Carolina. 
Between June 2 and June 8, 1903, 


the Pirates shut out the Giants twice, 
the Braves three times, and the Phillies 
once. 

Joe DiMaggio hit sately in 61 straight 
games with the San Francisco Seals in 
1933. 

Bob Feller earns about $25 tor every 
ball he pitches, Sid Luckman makes 
more than $60 for every pass he throws, 


and Babe Didriksen averages something 
like $100 for every stroke she takes in 
a golf tourney. 

The Penn State College soccer team 
did not lose a game between 1933 and 
1940, winning 60 and tying 5. 


True-or-false Baseball Quiz. A good 
fan ought to nail every one of these 

1. Joe McCarthy, of the Red Sox, is 
the only manager ever to win a pennant 
in both major leagues. 

2. In his ten years with the Yankees 
Joe DiMaggio has never failed to hit 
at least .300 a season. 

3. A pitcher can come into a game 
throw one ball to the batter, then make 
way for another pitcher. 

4. The Philadelphia Athletics hav 
never been managed by anyone but 
Connie Mack. 



















(p) ‘asjeq (¢) ‘asyeq (Zz) ‘amry (1) ‘suam 
—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
Introductions 
First patient (waiting in doctor 


office): “How do you do? I'm aching 
from neuritis.” 

Second patient: “Glad to meet you 
I'm Thompson from Chicago.” 


Maude Blevin Healing Springs H & 





Crumpler, N. ¢ 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Third of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Lunchless Lily Bites the Dust 








Make lunch a regular meal, or you'll be a wilted Lily by 
mid-afternoon. Don’t cut corners. For energy punch in your 


lunch, include milk, fruit, sandwich, and a hot dish or salad. 
Sweets? Sure, but after lunch, not in place of it. 








































Lunch Is a Square Meal 




















































BIB AND TUCK 


( Continued from page 10) 


Bib popped another eager question. 

“Yes. The roof overhangs to keep the 
snow from falling on the balcony,” 
Kathy said. 

“Do you take your cows to pasture 
in the mountains?” 

“Oh, yes,” Kathy said. “Between the 
icky mountain peaks and the forests on 
the mountain slopes, there are flat 
veadows. The cattle are taken there in 
the spring.” 

“Does your father make cheese?” Bib 
isked. 

Kathy nodded again. “Milk, cheese 
ind butter are the chief products be- 

iuse the land on the mountainside is 
not very good for crops.” 

“Switzerland is famous for chocolate, 
00,” Bib spoke up. 

“The first milk chocolate in the world 
vas made by a Swiss—in 1876,” Kathy 
srinned. , 

“And the Swiss make watches and 
uckoo clocks,” Tuck stated. 

“And textiles and machinery,” Kathy 
idded. “All these industries are possible 
ecause of the mountain streams. Swiss 
ndustry is run by electricity generated 
by mountain waterfalls. Switzerland has 
0 coal. 

“Electricity is so inexpensive here 
that almost all houses have electric 
lights,” Kathy added. “Our trains are 
lso run by electricity. One reason our 

uuntry is very clean is because we have 
Imost no coal smoke.” 


' 


VACATIONS 


“How long is your summer vacation?” 
luck asked. 

“Five weeks. And in October my 
school, and other schools near farming 

mmunities, close for three weeks so 

e can help gather another wheat crop,” 
Kathy said. “We go on skiing parties 

iring the week’s vacation at Noel 

Christmas). We have a two-week vaca- 

n at Easter.” 

Where do you go to school?” Bib 
wanted to know. 

“Last year when I was fifteen I 

ted going to a seminary in the vil- 

ze of Thun. My seminary is a kind of 

hool that trains students to be teachers 
n primary school. We go to the semi- 
iy for four years and do not go to the 
niversity.” 

“Do people who live in the parts of 
Switzerland that speak different lan- 
guages also have different names for 
Switzerland’?” Tuck spoke up. 

“Yes, of*« surse,” said Kathy. “Those 
vho speak French call our country 
Suisse. Swiss who speak German call 
( Schweiz. And people who speak Ital- 
ian call the country Svizzera.” 


Gay Heap. 


; 











SAMMY BAUGH ano 
HUTSON 


SHOW YOU HOW To PASS AND RECE/VE / 


























"INSIDE FOOTBALL” SHOWN IN 
EASY-T0-READ COMIC BOOK STYLE 
BY 


SPALDING 


Be sure the Spalding name is on the football equipment you buy. 
Spalding is the choice of top-notch athletes . . .“official” in the 
major sports. 








A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. SF 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 














Send me my copy of “Inside Football” comic book. 
I enclose 5¢ (in coin or stamp) to cover postage and 
handling. 
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Can 


Write ~ 
Music? 


If you can, 
be sure to enter the 


1949 Scholastic 
MUSIC AWARDS 


There are cash prizes amounting 
to $500 for student composers — and 
there are ten separate classifications 
in which to enter your work. 

Many prize-winning pieces will be 
broadcast. 


In cooperation with Scholastic 
Magazines and the Music Educators 
National Conference, Columbia Rec- 
ords, Inc., will present 27 cash awards 
and 57 record albums to winners in 
the following classifications: 


Song for solo voice 

Part-song with piano accompaniment 
Part-song without accompaniment 
High school song 

Piano solo 


Instrumental solo with piano accom- 
paniment 


Composition for six or less instruments 


Composition for orchestra (six or more 
instruments) 


Composition for band 
Group projects (for class entries) 


Ask your teacher for details or write 
for rules booklet to: 


Scholastic Music Awards 


7 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Easy to Please 


New Barber: “Do you want anything 
on your head when I finish?” 
Customer: “Just two ears and a little 
hair.” 
Ray Warren 


Eclectic (Ala.) School 


Why Bother? 


Mother: “I can’t eat this food. It’s 
terrible.” 

Son: “Why don’t you call the waiter?” 

Father: “It isn’t any use. He won't 
eat, it either.” 


Pauline Sasnett, Westville (Ma.) Jr. H. 8. 


Sweeter to Smell 


Teacher: “Jimr.y, what is your favo- 
rite flower?” 
Jimmy: “Chrysanthemums.” 
Teacher: “Then spell it.” 
Jimmy: “W-e-]-1, maybe I like roses 
as well.” 
Jo Jenene Arnold, Evart (Mich.) H. 8. 


Double Work 


Visitor: “What are you going to do 
with that tree when you chop it down?” 
Farmer: “Chop it up.” 


Beverley Maurine Moore, Atwood Heights School, 
Blue Island, Il 


Pictures 


Jack: “Do you know what the picture 
said to the wall?” 
Jane: “What did it say?” 
Jack: “I haven’t a chance. First they 
frame me, then they hang me.” 
Mary Ann Brovasky. Guest School, Detroit, Mich 


Long Winded 


Mr. Potters: “What's this book about?” 
Editor: “Oh, it’s about 350 pages.” 


Billy Wilson, Jefferson School, Enid, Okla. 


Good Student 


Officer: “You were driving seventy 
miles an hour!” 

Miss Sweet: “Isn't that marvelous! 
I just learned to drive yesterday!” 


Dolores Hansbraugh, E. BE. Bass H. 8., Greenville, Miss. 


Who Lives There? 


Pat: “What is the smallest room in 
the world?” 
Mike: “A mushroom.” 


Patsy Hutchings, Saint Louis School. Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, Canada. 


Joke of the Week 


He: “See that big substitute fullback 
down there on the football bench? I’m 
sure he'll turn out to be our best man.” 

She: “Why, you darling! Isn’t this 
rather sudden!” 


Dorothy Fagan. Washington H. 8., Manokin, Md 
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it takes 39 words to complete this puzzle 
Score 3 points for each word you get right 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 117. 


l. This takes pic 
tures. 
7. “Beaver State,” 
outlined at left 
8. David used on 
of these when he 
slew Goliat! 
(plural). 
. Girl’s name. 
. To put or place. 
. Kind of shade tree. 
3. Adverb meaning “in such manner.” 
. What spiders spin. 
. Opposite of down. 
. A looking glass, or smooth surface 
forming an image by reflection. 
. Preposition used to show where. 
. To steal from. 
3. Abbreviation for District of Columbia 
. The number of your eyes. 
. One of colors in American flag. 
. To have traveled through the air 0: 
wings. 
. One hundred cents. 
. Fur-bearing animal 
weasel. 


32. Rubbed out. 


. River between Washington and state 
outlined above. 


larger than a 


. Dry. ® 

. Adult, male human beings. 

. Produced by hens and you eat them. 

. Sweet smelling flowers with most!) 
prickly stems. 

. Indefinite article meaning “one.” 








8. Capital of state outlined on page 20. 

9. Sound cat makes. 

11. Preposition meaning toward. 

15. City of Ancient Babylonia. 

16. River port in northwestern part of 
state outlined on page 20. 

18. Abbreviation for “route.” 

19. One who rows. 

22. What you use to shoot arrows. 

23. Abbreviation for “doctor.” 

24. A cone-bearing tree. 

27. Girl’s name. 

28. To run away. 

30. Abbreviation for “lieutenants.” 

31. Personal pronoun, objective case of 
zg 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Next issue: “The Lone Star State.” 





Solution to last weex’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-dale; 5-Niagara; 8-Erie; 9-elm; 11- 
ward; 12-be; 13-N. Y.; 14-fan; 15-fond; 16- 
ioary; 18-run; 19-ode; 20-do; 22-as; 23-Hera; 
25-now; 27-owned; 28-Negress; 30-Tony. : 

DOWN: l1-dairy; 2-aged; 3-La.; 4-ere; 5-new; 
6-Iran; 7-Albany; 10-mend; 14-for; 15-fa; 16- 
Hudson; 17-one; 18-roan; 20-Dewey; 21l-ores; 23- 
horn; 24-ads: 26-wet; 29-go. 











When leaving a party, it is proper to 
say good-bye and “thank you for a pleas- 
ant time.” To whom do you say this? 

A. Go to each guest and say good-bye. 

B. Shout “good-bye everybody” as 
you leave the room. 

C. Go to your host or hostess and say 
good-bye —and then to his or her 
mother, if she is in the room. 

C is correct. If other adult members 
of the family are in the room, you 
should also say good-bye to them. It is 
not necessary to shake hands unless one 
of them makes the first move. 





Poor Judgment 
Butch: “Can you keep a secret?” 
Dick: “Yes, but it is always my luck 


> »”»> 
to tell someone who can’t. 
Marvin Evans, Wapato (Wash.) Jr. H. 8. 
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BIG SAVINGS by Greyhound for the 
BIG EVENTS of Fall/ 


*Most everything gets a fresh start in the 
Fall! That cool tang in the air puts extra 
zip into classroom activities . . . as well as 
outdoor sports, big games, holiday out- 
ings, and week-end visits. The Nation’s 
highways are dressed in colorful costume! 










Greyhound SuperCoach travel will keep 
you in close touch with stepped-up Fall 
activities ... for Greyhound alone meets 
these special needs of Autumn trips: 


Fre CONVENIENCE . . . Greyhound buses 
CZ BUSINESS TRIPS leave on the most frequent schedules — 


often stopping right at school gates! 
eC Ee ‘a 


























COVERAGE .. . Greyhound serves all 
48 States—links the small towns with the 
big cities. 

COMFORT ... in well-ventilated, smooth- 
riding coaches, with reclining easy chairs. 
No driving strain or parking problems. 











COST? Less than any other travel way 
« - - lower than driving your own car! 














Transportation for ALL the Nation 





GREYHoOUN D 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advegisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 

the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “‘ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 
OFFER 
Rare Octagonal (eight 
sided) stamp, gorgeous 
Diamond, giant Triangle, 
also mammoth and midg- 
et stamps, total value 
$2.00, ALL FREE to 
approval buyers. Plus 
Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 


P. O. BOX 147 
BEAUMONT, CALIF. 




















00 Catalo 


GREAT °5% price FOR 10° OFFER! 


(1) Big collection of 112 all different genuine stamps from 
Africa, South America, South Sea Islands, etc. Includes Air- 
malts, Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
packet 25 different British Colonies — Burma, Hong Kong, 
Sotomon islands, etc. (4) U. S$. $5.00 high value. Total cata- 
tog price over $5.00! Everything for only 10c to approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 













TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
GEORGE WASHINCTON OLD GLORY” G OTHERS 


Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaragua’’ Dia- 
mond Shaped Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
Eagle & VU. S&S. Flag in NATURAL 
COLORS, also Fezzan ‘‘French For- 
eign Legion’ stamp, first U. S&. 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
Shanghai, Trieste “UU. S$. Army’’ 
stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 
Colonials. Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Sec with Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 
$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10Q¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 








from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America, Free French, Cape Juby, 
Palestine etc Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


ZOWIE-E-E! BARRE 








FOR ONLY A D 


0 big STATES STAMPS--absolut 


unpicked and = 
received from m ghureh misetes igh yarietios, 


—, . hasese te reas 3 TF — 
€ on 10c 
SERIO AL AeeLiaNT not de- 
ighted. Mustrated bargain lists = wT order 

MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 








ONLY VU. &. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 











‘orto Rico Airmail (Only U.S. Colonial Tri- 
< nele issued! also Cook Islands, Indo- 
> China, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap ‘‘Slave’’ 

& Philippine Issue, Turkish Harem, Da- 
mascus, Elephant Land, Miss ‘‘Af- 

rica’ Cambodia, Pirate Island, 

Ship, ete., ALL FREE with ap- 


provals for 3c postage. 








HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 





Rough Riders 


HE 3-cent Rough Riders Commem- 

orative Stamp, to be placed on first- 
day sale at Prescott, Arizona, October 
27th, shows a statue of Captain William 
Owen “Bucky” O’Neill, of Prescott, on 
his horsé, In the Battle of San Juan Hill 
during the Spanish-American War, Cap- 
tain O'Neill was killed in the charge 
up the hill. The stamp is being issued 
5C years after this famous battle in 
Cuba on July 1, 1898. 

Prescott, Arizona, was one of the 





recruiting centers for the Rough Riders. 
The first-day sale will take place on the 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt on October 27, 1858. 


“Rough Riders” was the nickname 
given the First United States Volunteer 
Cavalry. It was first used in war des- 
patches from Cuba sent by the famous 
war correspondent, Richard Harding 
Davis. 

Theodore Roosevelt, with Colonel 
Leonard Wood, organized the Rough 
Riders. To join the regiment, men had 
to be expert shots and good horsemen. 

The bravery of the Rough Riders at 
San Juan Hill was brought to the atten- 
tion of the American people through 
Richard Harding Davis’ newspaper 
stories. “Teddy” Roosevelt and the 


Rough Riders became national heroes. 


Stamp collectors may obtain as many 
as ten first-day cancellations of the new 
stamp from the postmaster at Prescott, 
Arizona, Self -addressed covers (en- 
velopes) should be enclosed for as 
many first-day cancellations as you 
want. Also send a money order or postal 
note to cover the cost of the new stamps. 


118 AMERICAN 


All different. stamps from N. Amer- 
ica. Only 5c to Approval Buyers. 
Bryson Stamp Co., Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohio 











Different Stamps 
200 taina. stamps worth up to 18e 3c 


LITTLETON ‘STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 








A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco Rooseveit, 
nzibar, etc. Only 10¢ to Approval Appii- 
cants. Enclose 10c for an extra SUR- 


PRISE. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 





15107 LANNING AVE 








Special—Get Acquainted Offer 


FR ENGRAVING 
NAME OR peaesAls 
on 14 k. Gold 

Miniature ‘eulan 
Football — Basketball 
a Bowling or Skate Pin 


SPECIAL WITH 
"ONLY DOC rHis ip 


Choice of ine Solid 
BASKETBALL — OOTBALL, 
SKATE, BOWLING or BASEBALL 

ON 18-INCH NECK CHAIN 
14K Gold Plated, Necklace, guar- 





% 
size 





anteed soldered links. Extra fine Shown 
quality. Beautifully Engraved FREE 
with your name or initials or your size 





team SPECIAL WITH 
ONLY @@@rHIs AD 

Just clip ad, enclose payment — 

desired on article wanted. Mail 


TASH NOV y 
1301 Surf Ave. wry = ENGRAVING = N. Y 


state engraving 




















“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 


THIS EXCITING NEW BOOK shows how to 


home 
thrills, adventure and dig future opportunities 
for boys who know chemistry. Send today 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
43 Prospect Avenue Hagerstown, Md. 





MONEY FOR YOU ‘25 "RE at 


PROFIT: SELLING FIFTY #1 BOXES FEATURE FOR 


Christmas Cards, Candlettes, 35 moneymak- personal 
ers. No money needed to start. Gift offers, CHRIST: 

extra bonus. Sample feature box on approval. Malad 
EMPIRE CARD, 235 Fox St., Elmira, N. Y. ano STATIONERY 











STAMPS 


“STAMP FINDER”! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
big new » fully iMustrated, 
you instantly to ide all diffi- 








E 3c t 
trated gain list inc — 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, cataisJmaine 





DIFF. UNITED STATES 
Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, high 
Vv — 19th cent. commemoratives, coils 
revenues, etc. To applicants for our BAR- 
GAIN APPROVALS, FREE BIG LISTS included. 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Roose 
velt Set COMPLETE. $5 & $10 stamps; Army, Navy 
Marines, Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Colum- 
bian Exposition Comm. Value 40c. Everything 
only Sc to U. S. aproval applicants. 
Metropolitan Stamp Co.,Dept.31,140 Nassau St., N.Y.7 


























50 wise sent assourety reee FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals 
Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors 


CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 
DIFFERENT 


Stamps from Cochin- 
Oceanie, Cameroun, Mal- 
ta, Cyprus, etc., to Ap- 
proval Buyers. 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis 








31 Diff. Washington Stamps, Ete. 
This Brazil Washington stamp 
giant 6 color Ecuador showing An 
t can Flag & Washington in BIG LO 
31 ALL DIFF. with medical set 
to combat T. B. and Malaria; Victory 
issue, Pirate Isle. Cigar Sta 
others. 31 diff. stamps only 4c 


enaveen stamp CO. "BOX 559-3, SHERMAN, TEXAS 
FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 

Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection FREE! 

Postage 3c. Approvals. Hurry—one to a customer! 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Box 1002 Church St. Annex New York 8, N. Y 











FREE $4 00 volve. Red-White-Blue Mint Victory 


Commemorative Picturing Famous 
Chinese General, catalogue value $1.00 FREE with 
approvals! 3c postage please. Sunlite Stamp Co., 
Box 12590) Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y- 
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Citizenship Quiz & 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS. EDITION. a 





cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


|. VENEZUELA’S NEIGHBORS 


Four of the following border on 
Venezuela. Cross out the four that do 
t. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 


Mexice Caribbean Sea 
Peru Pacific Ocean 
Colombia Trinidad 

Brazil British Guiana 


My score___. 


2. THE O’S HAVE _IT 


Each of the answers must be a place, 
son, or product of Venezuela. Each 
s the letter o in it. Score 4 points 
. Total, 16. 
Venezuela’s largest river. 
) nial elena a tenmme 
2, One of Venezuela’s leading farm 
crops. 
) 


4 person who is part Indian and 
part white. 


Venezuela's leading seaport. 


—— ee eee ae come ax ©) 


My score___._. 


3. SWISS QUIZ 
Fill in the blanks in the sentences 
v. Score 2 points for each part of 
estion 1. Score 4 points for question 
Total, 12. 


l. The four languages spoken are 





—EE a) 


2. A Swiss state is called a 


My score 


4. GERMAN PROBLEM 


Fill in these blanks. Score 2 points 
ich part of question 1 and 4 points 
each of the other questions. Total, 








Four nations occupy Germany. 
‘wo are the U. S. and Russia. The 
+} 
ther two are a RT 


—_ 


2. Russia is trying to drive the three 
ther nations out of — 
‘omer German capital. 

3. The Western nations are flying 

d into the city. This project is called 
Operation 











4. The Western nations have taken 
‘eir problem with Russia to the U.N. 





My score 





5. FRANCISCO DE MIRANDA 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points each. Total, 15. 


1. Miranda lived at the same time as 
(a) George Washington; (b) John 
Smith; (c) Christopher Columbus. 

2. Miranda fought in the 
(a) Spanish-American War; (b) World 
War I; (c) French Revolution. 

3. Miranda 


(a) was killed in battle, (b) was exe- 
cuted before a Spanish firing squad, 
(c) died while in a Spanish prison. 


My score 





6. IN THE ROUGH 


Each sentence below has a mistake 
in it. The mistake is written in italics. 
Correct each sentence by writing the 
right name or place next to the wrong 
one. Score 3 points each. Total, 9. 


1. Richard Harding Davis ___-__ 
organized the Rough Riders. 

2. The rider pictured on the stamp is 
Captain William O'Neill. He was killed 
in the Battle of Bunker Hill —— 

3. The war correspondent who gave 
the Rough Riders their 
Leonard Wood 





hame was 





7 


My score___ 


7. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Identify each of Venezuela’s regions. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 








TRINIDAD 




















My score_ My total score 
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J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 
the Finger-Nail Test 


















pes, 


ACID INDIGESTION, Brother Hippo? 
Feeling mentally mildewed? Wallow- 
ing in grief? What you need is Wild- 
root Cream-Oil hair tonic. It’s “again 
and again the choice of men who put 
good grooming first!” Just a touch of 
Wildroot Cream-Oil grooms your hair 
neatly and naturally without that 
plastered down look. Relieves annoy- 
ing dryness and removes embarrass- 
ing loose dandruff! 


Wildroot Cream-Oil is the non-alco- 
holic hair tonic containing soothing 
Lanolin. Get a tube or bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil at any drug or toilet 
goods counter today. And ask your 
barber for a professional application. 
See for yourself how it helps you pass 
the Finger-Nail Test! For a generous 
trial supply, free, write Dept. SM-H, 
Wildroot Co. Inc., Buffalo 11, N.Y. 







WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
MAIR TONIC 






IN 
BOTTLES 
AND 


GROOMS THE HAIR fe) 


RELIEVES DRYNESS P 4 
TUBES REMOVES » 
LOOSE DANDRUFF z > £ 
* ¢ ie: 3 
9 2 | 
= et 


* of 327 Burroughs Drive, Snyder, N. Y. 














Why is a science class 
like an automobile proving ground? 


N science classes, you may have wondered why you 

had to work out projects like this, a very simple 
study of friction. 

It’s just that a formula by itself is pretty dull until it’s 


proved out in action. 


That’s the way it is with cars. Engineers can go far 





This student is working out the 
measurement of friction — the force that 
opposes motion — of a body rolling down an 
incline. To get this measurement, he 


divides the Height A by the Base B. 


with formulas —but they can’t be sure their cars are They also have facts and figures which develop n 
better and better without plenty of proving. formulas for building better cars each year. 


It is true that just as you could learn the science: 
without projects, GM could make cars without th 
Proving Ground. 


: 
Do years ago General Motors took 1,268 acres of 
Michigan countryside and changed them into a great 
project for proving their products in action. At this . ; 
Proving Ground, cars of all makes travel millions of But — they wouldn't be GM wwe They. wouldn't hav 
tough miles every your. They've. howseed. oter south that extra measure of solid quality that stamps ever) 
roads, raced on speedways, driven for hour after hour GM automobile. 

and day after day to test their staying power. Yes, the Proving Ground is one of the very big reasons 
why most car owners will tell you that you-can’t bea! 
Here you can watch engineers balance cars on huge a GM car for all-round, dollar-for-dollar value. 

scales — photograph curves of motion — check for better 
seeing—study figures on roominess to the thinnest 


. : . “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


I, : 
When they’re through, these General Motors men ‘ : 
Na . . * 
have proof—proof that a certain brake stops faster, _ Gives More Value | 
that you can see better out of a new windshield, that 
a new way of shifting is easier on the driver. On the Air: HENRY-J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evening 


over more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear hin 








CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH * GMDIESEL * DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 








“WES, I do want to use films—and film- 

strips, too. But . . . well, I just don't 
know where to begin.” 

“Are there films or filmstrips or slides 
n my field? Who has them?” 

“How can I tell if a film will be 
sod? Doesn't it take a lot of time to 
uwrange for films? I’m terribly busy as 


' 
S 


Sound familiar? Then you're just the 
me we had in mind when we made up 
the two lists you see below. (If you re 
in “expert” or live in a well organized 
-v area, we won't need to tell you how 
nany ways you can put the lists to 
vork.) This, so far as we know, is the 
frst annotated list of visual aids pro- 
lucers and distributors to appear out- 
side film library files. 

“All right,” you say, “where do I 
egin?” 

Begin with your classes. For a starter, 
try thinking of those hard-to-put-over 
deas or facts that make you dread cer 
tain weeks in every school year. You 
know those times — when youre sure 

mir students have extra-low I. Q.’s and 
that you were never cut out to be a 
eacher. Maybe it’s the weeks you spend 

n A Tale of Two Cities or the ones 






\' WS for you—as a high school 
~ ‘teacher — and everyone interested in 
ting democratic attitudes is a re- 

6 mm. film release, Make Way for 
ith. It presents the story of how 
people in one community com- 

prejudice and group tension 
: themselves. 

Responsible for this production was 
the Youth Division of National Social 
Vellire Assembly, representing 21 na- 
\ youth-serving organizations. Ac- 
‘ors ond actresses were young residents 













| Want fo Use a Film 


In These Places You Can Find What You Need 


on foreign trade or the Federal Govern- 
ment. Your students just don't get it. 
Right there, audio-visual aids can give 
you a hand. 

First, pick your problems. Then take 
this list and look through its annotations. 
You'll see “social studies” or “English” 
or “public affairs” or “geography.” Prob- 
ably you'll find between five or ten 
sources that look right for your needs. 

Next, take a postal card for each 
source, and write for catalogues and in- 
formation about your problem subject. 
Producers and distributors will be glad 
to draw your attention to appropriate 
films. Later, with catalogues and these 
hints in hand, pick the materials which 
you think would be best and send for 
preview prints. 

Here, we must admit, is a snag tor 
the teacher who plans to rent only. Pro- 
ducers and distributurs do not like to 
send preview prints unless you want to 
buy the materials. If you do plan to rent 
— and we know many of you do —try to 
work through a nearby film library, uni- 
versity extension service, or similar 
agency to get preview prints. Perhaps 











To Awaken the Community 


of. Madison, Wisconsin, where the film 
was “shot.” Melvyn Douglas is narrator. 

The story is dramatic, showing how 
one boy’s death in a gang fight led to 
the establishment of an inter-organiza- 
tion Youth Council, a youth center, and 
a new awakening for the community. 

Your school and other youth organi- 
zations in your town can buy or rent 
Make Way for Youth from Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. (Other offices are in Chicago, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. ) 


your nearest dealer will help you, too. 
(Though you'll almost always buy film- 
strips and slides—not rent —the prob- 
lem of previewing is the same.) Need- 
less to say, you should take advantage 
of any and all sources of selection and 
evaluation advice, especially within 
your own community. 

After you've previewed the materials, 
you'll be ready to order. Follow direc- 
tions given by your sources. Always try 
to place your orders—especially for 
rent — well in advance of your needs. 

Now, to our list: Annotations are pur- 
posely briet. They refer to the types of 
films or filmstrips available. Where you 
find the term “classroom films” it means 
films specifically designed for school use, 
while “educational films” are designed 
for a wider audience. Both types are 
useful, We've included “entertainment” 
sources for the sake of special assem- 
blies and the like. Be sure to find out 
about use restrictions on such films. 

This list is not complete. We have 
selected a representative group ot 
sources among commercial producers 
and outlets. This does not include any 
of the hundreds of industries and other 
organizations which offer films free. For 
these, your best source is Educators’ 
Guide to Free Films (see page 38-T for 
publisher). Happy hunting! 


Film Sources 





‘P.” stands for producer, “'D.” for distrib- 
utor; “si” and “‘sd’’ mean silent and sound, 
respectively. Unless otherwise noted, films from 
these sources are 16 mm. sound, usually for 
rent or sale. 


KA. F. Films, Inc. P. and D. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
France and possessions, art, motion pic- 
ture. French films adapted, with English 
sound track. 


American Museum of Natural History P. and D. 
Central Park West at 79 St., New York 
24. N. Y. Si and sd, on natural science 
and history, social studies. 


Association Films D. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Films from many sources; English, social 
studies, sports, religious, etc. Free and 
rental, si and sd. 


Brandon Films, Inc. P. and D. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Si 
and sd, some 35 mm., some color; gen- 
eral list of educational and entertain- 
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ment, some special foreign language fea- 
tures, shorts. 


British Information Services D. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. All phases of life in Britain and 
the Commonwealth. Many films on com- 
munity life and problems applicable to 
U. S. social studies. Films are produced 
in Britain. 


Castle Films, Division of United World Films D. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Largest outlet for U. S. Govern- 
ment-produced films —U. S. Office of 
Education, Dept. of Agriculture, etc. 
Social studies, agriculture, and voca- 
tional subjects. 


Cathedral Films P. and D. 
6404 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Color and black-and-white, si or sd. Re- 
ligious subjects; Christmas films. 


China Film Enterprises of America, Inc. D. 
35 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. China 


and related subjects 


Coronet Instructional Films P. and D. 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Classroom 
films on natural and social sciences, lan- 
guage and study skills, health, business, 
guidance, physical education. Usually 10 
min., black-and-white or color. 
Educational Film Library Association D. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. A 
few films produced by 


EFLA. 


members of 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. P. and D. 


Wilmette, Tlinois. Classroom films in 
sciences (several grade levels), geogra- 
phy, American history, art, music, health, 
social studies, home economics, athletics, 
and child study. 


Film Highlights, Inc. D. 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Entertainment films for schools. 


KFilm Program Services D. 
1173 Ave. of Americas, New York 19, 
N. Y. Recommends and obtains public 
affairs and cultural films from all sources. 


Films, Incorporated D. 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. Fea- 
ture length films and shorts in 16 mm.; 
also educational subjects. 


Films of the Nations, Inc. D. 
55 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y.; dis- 
tributed by Nu-Art Films (see p. 32-T). 
Films from and about other countries 
for international understanding and 
social studies. Requests referred to re- 
gional offices. 


General Pictures Productions, Inc. P. and D. 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
Seven films on educational subjects, one 
on schools — public relations. 


Heidenkamp Nature Pictures P. and D. 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nature films, especially on birds. 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. D. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Music, travel, sports, miscellaneous sub- 
jects. New releases will stress music. 


Hollywood Film Enterprises P. and D. 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, C.!., 
distributed by Harry Grubbs, same ad- 
dress. South America and other geogra- 
phy subjects. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation D. 
28 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, Ill. Large dis- 
tributor of educational and entertain- 
ment films. Branch offices. 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. D. 
156 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Edu- 
cational and entertainment films, si and 
sd. 


International Film Bureau, Inc. D. 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. Gen 
eral list in education; many British and 
Canadian subjects. 

international Film Foundation, Inc. P. and D. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. \ 
Documentary films on Russia, Poland 
Italy; social studies, international rela- 
tions, and others. Julien Bryan-made 


films. 


International Geographic Pictures D. 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
American history films. 


The Jam Handy Organization P. and D. 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. 
Vocational training, safety, science sul 
jects. 

Knowledge Builders P. and D. 

625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Science, social studies, mathematics. 


(Continued on page 32-T) 





Special Films for U. N. Week 


OR United Nations Week this year, 

the Association for the U. N. has 
prepared a list of forum topics, one for 
each day, October 18 through 24. To 
go with these topics, A. A. U. N. and 
Film Program Services chose a set of 
films. Space prohibits our printing the 
whole list. but here is a_ selection, 
listed by the days of U. N. Week. with 
forum themes. (All are black and 
white sound films, unless otherwise 
noted. All may be rented.) 


Oct. 18—Theme: Origin and back- 
ground of United Nations —the U. N. at 
work. Film: People’s Charter. 17 min. Offi- 
cial U. N. film on background and _ pur- 
pose of United Nations. 


Oct. 19— Theme: Social Achievements 
and Objectives of the U. N. Films: First 
Steps. 11 min. U. N. film on care and re- 
habilitation of physically handicapped 
children. Boundary Lines. 10 min. Color. 
How imaginary lines divide people within 
and between nations. Common Concern. 
20 min. U. N. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization planning. ILO. 11 min. Story 
of International Labor Office. Hungry 
Minds. 10 min. Educational reconstruction. 
Seeds of Destiny. 20 min. Army-UNRRA 
film on hunger and destitution of war 
areas 


Oct. 20—Theme: Economic Achieve- 
ments and Objectives of the U. N. Films: 
Round Trip. 20 min. Twentieth Century 
Fund’s presentation on foreign trade. Italy 
Rebuilds. 20 min. Julien Bryan film on 
Italian reconstruction — applicable to 
Europe as a whole. 


Oct. 21—Theme: Political Achieve- 
ments and Objectives of the U. N. Film: 
Pattern for Peace. 16 min. Official U. N. 
film on meaning and implications of the 
Charter; discusses the Veto. 


Oct. 22 — Theme: Dependent Territories 
and the U. N. Films: Indonesia. 17 min. 
March of Time film, overall discussion. 
Indonesia Calling. 18 min. Story of Indo- 
nesia's fight for independence; excep- 
tional film. Native Earth. 20 min. New 
Guinea under Australian leadership; leads 
discussion of trusteeship. 


Oct. 22 and 24— Theme: The Role ot 
the U. S. in United Nations Future Pros- 
pects. Film: Arturo Toscanini. 32 min. 
Toscanini conducts Verdi's “Hymn of the 
Nations”; inspirational. 


Most of these films are available 
through film libraries near you. If you 
cannot obtain them locally, write us 
for distributors or, if you would like 
them to direct from one source, write 
Film Program Services. (See film- 





Official United Nations Phot 


From U.N.’s Oscar-winning First 
Steps — about handicapped children. 


source list on this page for FPS ad- 
dress. ) 

SPECIAL! Ready just in time for 
United Nations Week is Highlig/its of 
the United Nations Year, 1947-1945 
a 10 minute film made by United \« 
tions Film Board. We think it’s just 
exactly what you've wanted to make 
current U. N. issues real to your stu: 
dents. 

Every section of U. N., with a major 
international event in its field, shares 
the footage. Among scenes included ale 
the General Assembly during Palestine 
debates, U. N. Headquarters in «ctio 
Gandhi’s death, Indonesia, FAO ané 
other conferences. Film Program Ser’ 
ices (see above) is releasing the fil, 
which rents for $2 and sells for 525 
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Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, Illinois, uses Webster-Chicago 
Wire Recorders in foreign language classes to speed up the process 
of learning, pronunciation and accent. 


sonality projection are made much easier when stu- 
dents can criticize and analyze themselves. Choral, 
orchestral and band rehearsals can be more interest- 


Webster-Chicago ing and more instructive, more work can be accom- 


Electronic Memory Wire Recorder plished better with a Webster-Chicago Electronic 


Memory Wire R der. 
is one of the most-useful pieces of equipment your ee 


school can use . . . many schools are already using Teachers will want to use it in meetings and for lec- 


one or more . . . for classroom demonstration, tyres outside the classroom, too. It is a great help in 


speech development, dramatic and musical presen- 





administrative application. Communications from 
tation and many other practical jobs. "ay 
y P ) principal to teacher, between teachers and depart- 


ment heads, are made surer and easier. 
Electronic Memory Wire Recorder 


is amazingly simple to operate and reproduces You will be well repaid for finding out more about 
rst 


faithfully any sound recorded. Imagine the value to the Webster-Chicago Electronic Memory Wire 
Bn. 


your students of hearing their own recitations. Recorder. Add a “specialist” to your teaching staff 


a0 @ Thought organization, speech techniques and per- = without burden to your payroll. 












\ famous, too, for Webster-Chicago R28 Beg er ee eee eee ~ 
cust Record Changers and uw WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-2 
va Magic Nylon Phonograph Needles 5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue 


Chicago 39, Illinois 


{WEBSTER- CHICAGO 


Please send me a copy of “The Electronic Memory 
for Commercial and Professional Use.” ° 











Name 
wire RECORDER | ......: Ee 
5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue « Chicago 39, Illinois City = . 
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HERE are roughly four ages of Edu- 

cation: 

The Slate Age 

The McGuffey Reader Age 

The Blackboard Age 

The Resource Age, which we are now 
entering. 

Bricklayers continue to rely on trowels 
but the modern teacher has a beltful of 
new tools and resources. So heartily has 
the modern teacher embraced the ma- 
chine age that a great equipment indus- 
try has arisen to serve him, To equip 
yourself for the Resource Age inquire 
into these sources of film and slidefilm, 
and opaque projectors and records. 

Watch also the Sound Advice and 
New Equipment departments prepared 
by Dr. William J. Temple for Scholastic 
Teacher. 


Equipment Sources 


Key: Names and addresses given are those 
of manufacturing and/or distributing company. 
Where special trade name exists, it is included 
in parentheses. Individual abbreviation keys 
precede each part. 


16 mm. Sound Projectors 


Ampro Corporation, 2835 North Western 
Ave.. Chicago 18, II. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. ( Films) 

*De Vry Corporation, 1111 
Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N. Y 

Empire Projector Corporation, 60 McLean 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. (Sound King) 

Holmes Projector Company, 1815 Orchard 
St., Chicago 14, Il. 

Kolograph Corporation, 628 West Lake 
St.. Chicago 6, Il. 

Movie-Mite Corporation, 1105 East 15th 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo 

Natco, Inc., 505 North Sacramento Blvd., 
Chicago 12, Il. 

*Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J. 

* Revere Camera Company, 320 East 2Ist 
St., Chicago 16, Il. 

Universal Camera Corporation, 28 West 
23rd St. New York 10, N. Y. 

Valette, Inc., 1001 East 82nd St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 


Armitage 


Filmstrip, Slide (2x2) and Opaque Pro- 
jectors 


(Key: Op-opaque projector manufactured. 
These companies usually out out 3% x 4% 





EQUIPMENT forthe Resource Age 


Where to turn for projectors, recorders, screens and playbacks 


slide projectors, too; Sp-projector adapted for 
special uses; Sd-sound projector.) 


American Optical Company, Scientific In- 
strument Div., Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Op.) 

Argus, Inc., 74th & William St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Automatic Projection Corporation, 131 W. 
52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. (Sd. 
Soundview ) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Ro- 
chester 2, N. Y. Op. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, Il. 

Charles Beseler Company, 243 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 

*De Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N. Y. 

Golde Manufacturing Company, 1214 
West Madison St., Chicago 7, Il. 

Keystone Manufacturing Company, 151 
Hallet St., Boston 24, Mass. ( Op.) 

Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
( Sd.) 

Operadio Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, Ill. (Sd.) 

* Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J. 

Society of Visual Education, Inc., 100 
East Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 

Sawyer’s Inc., 735 South West 20th Place, 
Portland 7, Ore. ( View-Master ) 

Three Dimension Sales Company, 4555 
West Addison St., Chicago, Ill. ( Vivid) 

Mast Development Company, Inc., 2212 
East 12th St., Davenport, Iowa, Sp. 
( Tru-Vue ) 

Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 

The Visualizer Company, 170 So. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. Sp. (Scribe) 


Recorders 


(Key: W-wire, T-tape, D-disc, Sp-designed 
for special uses.) 


Air King Products Company, Inc., 1523-29 
Sixty-third St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. (W.) 

Amplifier Corporation of America, 396- 
398 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
(T. Magnetape) 

Aurex Corporation, 1117 North Franklin 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. (W.) 

Brush Development Company, 3405 Per- 
kins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio T. and W. 
Soundmirror. ) 

Electric Sound Engineering Company, 
4344 West Armitage Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
(W. Polyphonic Sound.) 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, 
N. Y. (D.) 

Hoffman Radio Corporation, 3761 South 
Hill St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. (W. Wire- 


cord. ) 


Magnecord, Inc., 304 West 63rd St., Chi 
cago 21, Ill. (W.) 

Maguire Industries, 936 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (D. Meissner. ) 
Mark Simpson Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
32-28 49th St., Long Island City 3 

N. Y. (D.) 

Pierce Wire Recorder, 1328 Sherman St 
Evanston, Ill. (W.) 

Precision Audio Products, Inc., 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. _ 

The Presto Recording Corporation, 242 
West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. (D 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 

Div., Camden, N. J. (W. and D.) 

Rek-O-Kut Company, 38-01 Queens Blvd.. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. (D.) 

Sears Roebuck and Company, your nearest 
outlet W. (Silvertone. ) 

Sound Recorder and Reproducer Corpora- 
tion, 5501 Wayne Ave., Germantown, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. (T. Magnesonic.) 

The Sound Scriber Corporation, 146 Mun- 
son St., New Haven 4, Conn. (D. Sp.) 

Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment 
Company, 23 West 60th St., New York 
23, N. Y. (D. Sp.) 

Tapetone Manufacturing Corporation, 36- 
06 36th St., Long Island City, N. Y. (T 

Webster Chicago, 5610 Bloomingdale Ave 
Chicago 39, Ill. (W.) 

Wire Recording Corporation of America 
1331 Halsey St., Brooklyn 27, N. 
(W. Wireway) 

The WiRecorder Corporation, 7055 Inter 
vale Ave., Detroit, Mich. (W.) 

VIZ Sales Corporation, 335 East Price St 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. (W. Wirestone) 


Screens 


Da-Lite Screen Company, 2623 No. Craw 
ford Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 

Fowler Company, 750 So. Wabash Ave 
Chicago, Ill. 

Radiant Manufacturing Company, 1144 
West Superior St., Chicago 22, IIl 

Raven Screen Corporation, 314 East 35th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Playbacks 2 speed 33 1/3 and 78 rpm 


Califone Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamor 
Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

David Bogen Company, 663 Broadwa) 
New York 12, N. Y. 

Fairchild (see above). 

Mark Simpson (see above). 

O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 \Ves! 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, I!! 
Philco Corporation, Tioga and C Sts. 

Phila. 34, Pa. 
RCA Victor (see above). 
Speak-O-Phone (see above). 
Victor Animatograph (see above). 
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ewey gets things done! 


Teachers need 


: ADEQUATE SALARIES — > New York State teachers are the best paid in 
the world— 
Dewey raised STATE-WIDE MINIMUM from 
$900 to $2,000 a year; $2,500 minimum in 
New York City. 


; SECURITY AND INCENTIVE New York State Teachers’ Permanent Pay 
Law with incentive provisions has been called 
‘‘the most advanced statute in the country 

and the largest single aid to education.”’ 


' BETTER SCHOOLS Under Dewey, state aid to school districts is 
up 80%. New York spends more than any 
other state on education — $234 per pupil. 
(National average $99.) 


; PUPILS Dewey state-financed college housing, scholar- 
ship and other emergency programs helped 
DOUBLE New York State college enrollment. 


) A SOUND COMMUNITY Governor Dewey’s program promotes social 
welfare and public health along with edu- 
cation. 


Teachers’ Committee for Dewey 
45 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


The nation’s schools need Dewey for President 


DEWEY GETS THINGS DONE!!! 


(Political Advertising) 
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“| found my career 
on the 
third try!“ 











I wasn’t 
that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs,” writes Ed- 
ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and | liked to travel, and do 
community work . . . and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 


“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


* . * 


Are you a man seeking a career that 
gives full scope to your abilities? Have 
you the drive and enthusiasm to “‘work 
for yourself’? We invite you to spend 
30 minutes in your own home, taking 
the Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, you'll hear from the Mutual 
Life manager whose office is nearest 
you. He'll explain our excellent on-the- 
job training course, designed to help you 
launch your new career. And you'll find 
that the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 


Many Mutual Life success stories 
have started with this Aptitude Test. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 


Alexander E. Patterson 
New York 5,N.Y Presdent 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 


Name. 





Home Address 
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HICH of these four methods of 
using Scholastic do you use? Or 


do you have another method that you 
like better? If so, write us. These four 
appealing ways “to serve” 
come from a report to a New York 
City workshop by David J. Lane, Pros- 
pect Heights High School. —Editor. 


Scholastic 


Each issue of Scholastic usually con- 
tains a special feature article plus sev- 
eral others dealing with domestic and 
world affairs. The material is both im- 
portant and interesting. Yet, with the 
contents of the regular subject syllabus 
crowding the teacher, how is it possible 
to teach current events adequately? 
What methods are open to him? 
Shall he teach current events on a 
given day of each week? Shall he in- 
tegrate current events with the regular 
course content? Is there one method or 
several good methods? 

Any group of teachers will vary in 
their answers to the above problems 
In my own case, I have always pre- 
ferred setting aside one day each week, 
preferably Monday, for current events 
teaching, and also integrating current 
events in my daily teaching wherever 
and whenever necessary. I have used 
the following procedures with Scholas- 
tic magazines. 


1. The Committee Report System 

Scholastic usually arrives in the early 
part of the week. I check the contents 
to find those articles most related to 
the regular course content and to deter- 
mine whether the feature articles could 
serve their best use in immediate dis- 
cussion or be saved for a future date. 
For example, a feature article on the 
Taft-Hartley Act would be saved, if 
necessary, for our regular work on 
Labor Problems. After reading the 
articles I plan to use in class, I refer 
to the lesson plans for suggested pro- 
cedures and reference sources. These 
lesson plans are invaluable guides. 

After the magazines have been dis- 
tributed to the pupils, committees are 
assigned to do the outside reading to 
enrich the articles selected for class dis- 
cussion. Since I use Monday as “current 
affairs day,” the committees have about 
four days to complete their work. Each 
week finds new committees assuming 
outside reading responsibilities. 


2. Supervised Study Technique 
Another effective procedure is to use 





the supervised study approach. The 


SCHOLASTIC { 


appealing ways 


teacher’s preparation here is to draw 
up a series of questions whose answers 
should be found within the articles to 
be read. Since there are two or three 
articles to be covered, I divide my class 
into the appropriate number of sections 
assign the articles to the sections. Tl 
pupils then read the assigned articles. 
Questions on the blackboard guid 
their reading. I move about the room 
to check their work and give aid where 
necessary. When sufficient reading time 
has elapsed, pupils report on and dis 
cuss the contents of their article. The 
entire class listens to the report. Ques- 
tions of interpretation are raised and 
jointly answered. 


3. Reading with the Class 

Very frequently Scholastic carries 
feature articles which can be best dis- 
cussed and analyzed by having a stu 
dent read aloud while the class follows 
along. For example, an article might 
deal with problems in Palestine, India 
or the Mediterranean region. Constant 
reference and cross-reference from text 
to maps is necessary. Interpretation ot 
the text material is necessary as the 
reading goes on. It is important. that 
ideas be clarified in order that the stu- 
dents have a full understanding of the 
article being discussed. If time does 
not allow discussion of the other majo 
articles, the latter can be covered, i! 
necessary, the following week or within 
the week, as circumstances dictate. 


4. The Developmental Lesson 

The developmental lesson is the reg- 
ular procedure as used in daily class- 
room teaching applied to an article in 
Scholastic. The entire class is assigned 
to read a given topic; special reading 
might be given to the brighter pupils 


5. Summary and Conclusions 


I have used Senior Scholastic in m\ 
American History and Economics classes 
for several years. I have found it ar 
invaluable student’s magazine. 10 
many pupils do not habitually read a 
newspaper, if at all. For many pupils 
Scholastic is their only source of domes 
tic and world news adequately inter 
preted. The level of the text ma erial 
is graded for their reading capacity. 
The visual aids make the text more i? 
teresting and valuable. I do not hesitate 
to recommend it as one of the ‘tte! 
current affairs magazines for us° by 
students in Social Studies and En lis). 






































































Pen Friend 
Addresses 


International exchange of _ letters 
makes an excellent class project in the 
opinion of many teachers. Below are 
agencies that supply addresses of stu- 
dents in other nations. 

Once again this year students are 
invited to enter copies of their letters 
in Scholastic Whiting Awards. To stu- 
dents who best explain America and 
foster friendship through letters will go 
wards. Sponsor of the International 
Letter Writing Division awards is the 
W. K. Kellogg Co. (See Scholastic 
Writing Awards Rules Booklet. ) 


Sources in United States 


The Caravan of East and West 
132 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
Write to M. A. Sohrah, Dir.) Cost $1 
for a year. 

International Students Society 
Hillsboro, Ore. ( Write to N. H. Crowell, 
Pres.) 10 cents each address. Minimum 
order five. Students under 7th grade not 
enrolled 

American Junior Red Cross 
(Mrs. Alice Thornton, Asst. Dir.). 17th 
and D Sts., N. W., Washington 13, 
D. C. Group correspondence albums. 
Membership $1 for secondary schools 
for groups of 100 or less. 

International Friendship League 
10 Mt. Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, 
Mass. (Write Miss Edna MacDonough, 
Exec. Sec’y.) Student’s life membership, 
0 cents. 

Student Letter Exchange 
Write to R. C. Mishek, Gen. Mgr.), 
Waseca, Minn. 10 cents per name. 

Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Dept., Student 

Forum on International Relations 
Write to Mrs. Alice Wilson, Director), 
c/o International Center, 58 Post St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 10 cents per 
name, 


‘rapbook Exchange, “Books Across the Sea” 
Society 
Write to Miss Charlotte Day, Sec’y.), 
lith FL, 62 W. 45th St., New York 19 
NX. Y. Only fee is foreign postage for 
scrapbook — arranged for by student cor- 
respondence with group abroad. 


Sources in Europe 


Mits M. Kimber 
39 Bargery Road, Catford, London SE 
6, England 

international Scholastic Correspondence 
} Eaton Ave. Chester, England 

4r. Anthony G. Kem 
Worldfriends, 29, Portman Square, Lon- 
don W. 1, England 

W.F. A. Galarij 
l4 Amsterdam, Holland 

Xorl Gunner Knutsson 
My Friend Abroad, 27 B. Lastmakare- 
galan, Stockholm, Sweden. (Only names 
of children 14 and over.) 
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for people who like 
»NBU CE to be informed 
Vareg THE 

me) NBC DIGEST 





The NBC DIGEST is an attractive pocket-size magazine published 
four times a year (January, April, July and October) by the 
National Broadcasting Company. It contains the text—sometimes 
in full, sometimes abridged—of important speeches, discussions, 
news commentary and dramatic programs which have been broad- 


cast over the NBC network and stations. 


Teachers and students will find the NBC DIGEST of valuable 
aid to study of the contemporary scene. Here, preserved in print, 
are the background of tomorrow’s headlines, the opinions of 
statesmen and analytical observers in many fields of vital interest, 


and excellent examples of modern prose and dramatic writing. 


A year’s subscription to the NBC DIGEST costs you only fifty 
cents and brings you regularly, four times a year, an interesting 


compilation of “literature of the spoken word.” 


Fill Out This Coupon—Mail It Today! 


NBC Digest, Room 732 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Enter my subscription for NBC Digest for (1) 1 year, 50 cents; or (] 2 
years, $1.00. Remittance is enclosed. 


(Please send check or money order. Do not send Postage stamps.) 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street address 
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| Want to Use a Film 
(Continued from page 26-T) 


Library Films. Inc. D. 
25 W. 45 St.. New York 19, N. Y. Car- 


toons, serials, educational, music, art, 
crafts, religious films. Special catalogue 
on educational films them 


with textbooks most widely used. 


correlates 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Dept. D. 
330 W. 42 St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
Engineering drawing, health, teacher 


training -- films to accompany textbooks. 


Carl H. Mahnke Productions D. 
2708 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 
Vocational guidance films. Wide variety. 

March of Time Forum Edition P. and D. 

369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

March of 


features; social studies subjects. 


Re-edited versions of Time 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. D. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Free films on science, home economics, 
social studies, agriculture, industrial art 
vocational guidance, and assembly pro- 
eranis 

Museum of Modern Art OD. 
11 W. 53 St.. New York 23, N. Y 
cational films 
development of motion pictures 


documentaries: showing 


National Film Board of Canada P. and D. 
620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. All 


aspects of Canada, documentary films; 


art and music: non-objective films 


Nu-Art Films OD. 
145 W 


45 St.. New York 19, N. Y. Edu- 


cational, religious, recreational subjects; 
si or sd. Distributes Films of the Nations. 


Official Films, Inc. D. 
25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. Edu- 
cational and entertainment subjects — 
concerts, operas, history, sports, and car- 
toons — for 8 and 16 mm. 


Post Pictures Corporation D. 
623 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Educational and entertainment features. 


The Princeton Film Center D. 
Princeton, N. J. Educational and enter- 
tainment films; loan, sale, or rent. Films 
from industry. 


RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. P. and D. 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 20, 
N. Y. Documentary films on America; 
entertainment shorts. 


Religious Film Association, Inc. D. 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. Re- 
ligious and educational films emphasiz- 
ing human problems and social values. 
David Robbins Productions P. and D. 
42() Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Color films for English. 
Simrre!l-Meservey P. and D. 
321 S. Beverly Dr.. Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Films on etiquette, 
American scenes; classroom films. 


teen-age nature 


study 
Teachina Film Custodians D. 

95 W. 48 St., New York 18, N. Y. Cut 

and edited versions of feature films, 


taiilored—fer.—classsoems:--Knetish anc 


social studies. 


United Nations, Department of Public Informa- 
tion, Film and Visual Information Division 





VITZERUAND... 


St. Moritz 





favorite holiday land abroad! 


= ¥, 


Switzerland is the high point of every 


vacation. Mountain resorts near snow 
peaks, quiet lakeside retreats, gay cities 
that blend antique and modern all 
welcome you with traditional Swiss hos- 


pitality. For free booklets and information 


write Dept. > 


NATIONAL 


\\\ \\\ TOURIST 


h’ OFFICE 


NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


A Private School or Summer Camp? 
\Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 
established children’s camps, sites, and school 
properties. Write or call: 


National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 
New York City. | MUrray Hill 2-8840 


8 eet 





there’s only 


ONE? 


SEE PAGE 40-T 








Lake Success, N. Y. Films produced | 
several countries to interpret U. N. a 
world problems. Also information 0» 
films for international and U. N. stud 


United World Films, Inc. P. and D. 
445 Park Ave., New York 23, N. 
Science, social studies, religious, enter 
tainment; foreign features in 16 m 
See also Castle Films. 

Young America Films P. and D. 
18 E. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. Scien 
social studies, home economics, heal 
teen-age problems; classroom films. 


Filmstrip and Slide List 


Sources below which distribute both film strips 
and slides, or slides alone, are so listed. Al! 
others distribute filmstrips only. For addresses of 
organizations distributing 16 mm. films as well 
as filmstrips, see the 16 mm. list (begins p. 25-T 


American Museum of Natural History D. 
(See p. 25-T.) Natural science, histor 

Business Education Visual Aids. P. and D. 
104 W. 61 St., New York 23, N. Y. A 


phases of business education. 


Castle Films OD. 
(See 16 mm. list.) Subiects similar 
their 16 mm. Government films — vox 
tional and agriculture, social studies 


Cathedral Films P. and D. 
(See 16 mm. list.) Religious subjects 
Christmas fimstrips_and slides. 


Curriculum Films, Inc. P. 
RKO Bldg., Radio Citv, New York 2 
N. Y.; distributed by Jam Handy Orga: 
ization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit | 
Mich. Social studies, science, folk tales 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(See 16 mm. list.) Accompany and 
supplement EBF 16 mm. films. 


Film Publishers, Inc. 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Dis 
cussion filmstrips on atomic energy 
tional affairs, international, intergrow 
and family relations. 


The Jam Handy Organization P. and D. 
(See 16 mm. list.) Science and vocat 
al training. Distribute Curriculum | 


The N. Y. Times P. and D. 
229 W. 43 St. New York, N. Y. CG 


issues. 


Visual Division P. and D. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
Literature, social studies, science, h« 
etc., at all grade levels. 


Photo & Sound Productions P. and D. 
116 Natoma Street, San Francis 
Cal. Vocational training, arithmet 


Simmel-Meservey P. and D. 

(See 16 mm. list.) “Child Coope: 
and Self Discipline” series. 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. P. and [ 
2708 Beaver Avenue, Des Moin 
Iowa. Classroom materials on voc 
guidance. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. P. and 0. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
and filmstrips on social studies — ¢ 
phy, art, science, religious subjects: 500 











filmstrips integrated with textbook 





Popular Science Publishing Company, Audio- 


Or 
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Play Sources 


EOPLE who shake their heads over 

the death of the legitimate theatre 
ought to look in on the American high 
school. Nearly every high school pro- 
duces one play per year; many present 
two or more. Stage equipment and 
lighting often put Broadway to shame. 

We know one playwright who re- 
ceived $40,000 in royalties from high 
school productions, Many make $4,000 
to $6,000 ennually; a far better income 
source than New York. Betty Smith, 
before her roots struck gold in Brooklyn, 
wrote plays for high schools. 

Hundreds of play scripts can be 
obtained from the publishers listed be- 
low—plays for all kinds of casts, condi- 
tions and seasons. For practical sug- 
sestions on how to choose a play see 
What Play” by Alan Schneider, 
Scholastic Teacher, Jan. 5, 1948. 


The Art Craft Play Company 
Marion, Iowa 


Baker's Plays 
178 Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
149 Powell St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Dover Publications 


1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 


6 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Dramatic Publishing Company 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Denver, Colorado 


Samuel French, Inc. 

25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Roeding & Arnold 

369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Greenburg Publishers 

201 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
The Hever Publishing Company 

Box 551-C, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


van Bloom Hardin Company 
S06 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, 
la, 


Longmans, Green & Company 


35 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Sta., Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


The Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


The Play Club 
351 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Row, Peterson & Company 


nston, Ill. 


the Ursulines of Brown County 
Saint Martin, Ohio 


*Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
Sioux City, Iowa 


the Willis Music Company 
124 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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How do you choose films for your classroom? 
By title? By subject matter? By whether or not 
they are interesting? 

None of these is enough. The important ques- 
tion good teachers always ask is, “What does the 
film teach?” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are teaching 
instruments. Long before cameras start shooting an 
EBFilm, experienced educators decide what educa- 
tional concepts will go into it. Every episode, liter- 
ally every shot is planned in advance as a specific 
learning experience for your pupils. Then, EBFilms’ 
unique motion picture techniques are worked out 
to implant these teaching concepts effectively, last- 
ingly. 

The Result? EBFilms do more actual teaching 
per foot of film than any other films made. 

When you choose an EBFilm, you know it is 
core curriculum material...an authentic, forceful 


teaching tool designed by educators for educators. 
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PICTURES: POSTERS: CHARTS- MAPS 


Most of us remember classrooms by 
pictures and maps on the wall. That's 
a key to their value. New printing 
methods and improved designs enable 
you to bring the world in brilliant color 
tc the classroom. Use these sources. 


Pictures, Charts, Posters 


* Air Aae Education Research 
100 E. 42nd St., New York.17, N. Y. 


American Classical League Service Bureau 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


*Art-Told Tales, Inc. 

67 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Compton, F. E. & Co. 

100 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, TI. 


Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
5635 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Friendship Press 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Greyhound Information Center 
Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave. N.E., 
Cleveland 19, Ohio. 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
1209 Kalamazoo Ave., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Pa. 


Lampl, Albert A. 
4817 Windsor Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Latin American Village 
121 Monterey Ave., P.O. Box 231, El 
Monte, Calif. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
5th Ave. and 82nd St., New York, N. Y. 


McKinley Publishing Co. 


809-811 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 30, 


Pa. 


Maps 


British Information Services 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. \ 


*Chase, Ernest Dudley 
1000 Washington St., Boston 18, \ass 


Hammond, C. S. Co. 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. \ 


Hearne Bros. 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich 


Historical Publishing Co. 
Topeka, Kan. 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


608-610 East Madison St., Goshen, Ind 


National Forum, Inc. 


407 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Tl. 


National Geographic Society 
School Service Dept., 16th and M Sts., 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Nystrom, A. J. and Co. 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, II. 


Perry Print Co. 
Malden, Mass. 


Pictorial Maps (See Chase, E.D.) 


Rand McNally and Co. 
111 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Stanley Bowmar Co. 


2067 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Photographic History Service 
Box 2401, Hollywood, Calif. 


Pictorial Statistics, Inc. 


22 East 40th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


United Air Lines 
School Service, 231 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


University Prints 
Newton, Mass. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 





School Library Hints 


Worried about your school libran 
service? Why not get copies of fow 
A.L.A.-N.E.A. leaflets: Has Your Scho 
Library Had a Check-Up Lately?, Me 
terially Speaking, The Price of Wisdon 
Toward These Goals. As one points out 
one penny per day per pupil will pr 
vide good school library service. 





AIR-AGE EDUCATION 






Cor 


RESEARCH 


presents 


— Flying Classrooms 


L a plan for an enrichment program 


OR FIVE YEARS, Air-Age Educa- 
Foca Research has been proving 
the tremendous value of guided air 
travel. Its staff has worked with 
teachers in the classroom and in the 
air, developing a comprehensive pro- 
gram, enabling students to gain max- 
imum benefits. Now, this service is 
offered to schools and colleges 
wishing to make travel experience 
a part of the regular curriculum. 

The program includes: Prelimi- 
nary planning with the teacher and 
school administrator * Securing nec- 
essary classroom teaching aids °¢ 


7, 


of the curricula in schools and colleges 


Planning flight to meet the particu- 
lar needs of each group * Providing 
an expert in field of air transporte 
tion to assist in organization of the 
trip * Suggesting methods of financ- 
ing * Touring airport before the trip. 


All flights made under the av: 
spices of Air-Age Education Re- 
search are operated by scheduled 
common-carrier airlines in moder, 
commercial transport planes. 


We shall be glad to discuss th 
program with you in relation ‘to the 
particular needs of your schoo). 


Aye feubon. esearch, Q 4 7 


ais 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © DIRECTOR: KENNETH EF. NEWLAND 
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Approved National Contests for Schools 


ANY a talented boy or girl has been 

helped along the path to success by 
scholarships, grants, or awards. Great 
national organizations and_ businesses 
sponsor and finance programs to encour- 
we youth. 

To aid teachers and principals select 
those programs that best serve youth 
and school aims the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
maintains a National Contest Commit- 
tee. Each year this committee, headed 
by Mr. George A. Manning, Muskegon 
Michigan, evaluates proposed programs 
eccording to established criteria. “In 
general,” says NASSP, “the educational 
values obtained through participation 
ly students and schools must definitely 
outweigh all commercial purposes of 
ny national contest. In order to keep 
control of all such contests in the edu- 
cational profession, all schools are 
urged to participate only in national 
contests approved by the National Con- 
test Committee.” Following is the ap- 
proved list for 1948-49. 


Art Contests 


American Automobile Association 
Traffic Safety Poster 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Poppy Poster 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 
Art 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Photographic 
Fisher Body Division 
Craftsman’s Guild 
Kansas City Art Institute 
Art 
National Livestock and Meat Board 
Poster 
National Society for Crippled Children 
Design for Easter Seal 
— Wildlife Federation 
’oster 


Essay Contests 


Advertising Federation of America 

American Association for United Nations, Inc. 

American Society for Friendship with Switzerland 

Atlantic Monthly 

National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week 

National Federation of Sales Executives 

National Graphic Arts Association 

National Tuberculosis Association 

Propeller Club of the United States 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 


Forensic Contests 

Knights -f Pythias 
Oratorical 

National Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion 
Oratorical 

National Forensic League 
Forensic (excluding debate ) 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Radio Speech 


Scholarships 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
Elks National Foundation Trustees 


National Administrative Board of Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarship 

New England Textile Foundation 

Scholarship Board of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals 
National Honor Society Scholarships 

Science Service 
Science Talent Search 

Westinghouse Educational Foundation 

Miscellaneous 

American Association Teachers of French 
French Examination 

National Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
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Quiz Kids Scholarship Committce 
Best Teacher Selection 


Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 
Art, Literature, Music, Photography, In- 
dustrial Arts. 


For Religious Book Week, Oct. 24-21 


Excellent materials for a program 
keyed for Religious Book Week can be 
obtained from The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Accompany- 
ing the “Suggestions” folder is a broad- 
side of effective exhibits. Ask also for 
“Religious Book List” and the poster. 
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FREE FILMS 


From Industry 


Industry as a source of information is willing to share its 








Se nn 








knowledge for the benefit of education and also to produce 
the kind of motion picture valuable for educational ob- 
jectives. Educators, too, have been equally alert to the 
advantage of this application of the motion picture medium 
and have made many effective utilizations of the contribu- 
tions offered by industry. 


Modern Talking Picture Service believes in this associa- 
tion between education and industry and as its contribution 
to the benefit and continued growth of this relationship has 
endeavored to create a service of equal value to both. 


Twenty-six film exchanges serve conveniently and speed- 
ily any part of the United States at low transportation costs. 


Seventy-one pictures with a total of 9,554 prints permits 
a high degree of certainty for obtaining desired pictures on 
desired dates. 


Accurate business methods employing multiple forms will 
supply immediate acknowledgments and prompt confirma- 
tion of reservations made. 


An “Index and Guide” containing detailed descriptions 
and thorough analyses of utilization of all pictures has just 
been sent to your supervisors of visual education and home 
economics. Please confer with them to ascertain which of 
these pictures will help most the teaching of your subject. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Motion Picture Preference Poll 


HAT movies have you enjoyed most 
during the year? This poll of box 
office hits from Nov. 1947 through July 
1948 gives you an opportunity to regis- 
ter your preference. Hardy Finch, chair- 
man of the Photoplay Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, invites Scholastic Teacher readers 
to register their preference. 
Poll results will be reported later in 
Scholastic Teacher. 
Clip and mail to Mr. Hardy Finch, 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 


Green Dolphin Street 
—— The Green Grass of Wyoming 
Homecoming 
——___! Remember Mama 
——The Iron Curtain 
— Killer McCoy 
——_Life with Father 
_The Naked City 
Road to Rio 
The Senator Was Indiscreet 
Silver River 
Sitting Pretty 
State of the Union 
Three Daring Daughters 
The Treasure of Sierra Madre 
Tycoon 


Conn. 

Ten motion pictures I enjoyed most 
this year are: (Number preference 1, 
2, 3, up to 10) 

__ The Best Years of Our Lives 
The Big Clock 

: Body and Soul 

____Call Northside 777 

_—___Cuptain from Castile 

—__ Cass Timberlane 

__ Daisy Kenyon 

A Double Life 

Duel in the Sun 

Forever Amber 

Fort Apache 

Fuller Brush Man 


Gentleman's Agreement 


Unconquered 


_The Voice of the Turtle 


—_—— 


(other picture) 
Signed: —— 
Subject taught 
School 


Address 





— City State 


Recordings 
That Promote Reading 
(Continuea from page 16-T) 


This listener's personal favorite 
turned out to be Here Comes Kristi; 
a delightfully amusing tale of two 
small farm boys who longed fo 
horse, saved fifteen dollars, and finall 
got Kristie, who was definitely “ove: 
si.” 

There are stories that girls will like 
particularly, such as The Forgotten 
Finca (coffee plantation to you), Th 
Lost Violin, and potential favorites fo 
boys like Jared’s Island and Windy Foot 
at the County Fair. My guess is that 
the average youngster from eight t 
perhaps thirteen 7 even fourteen would 
enjoy the whole series and want t 
read most of the books. 

The conclusion to be drawn is, of 
course, what Miss Chandler and he 
co-workers have had in mind all along 
namely that any broadcaster, teache: 
or parent group planning to get th 
series on the air in a given communit 
must enlist the fullest cooperation of 
all libraries if the children are to bene 
fii and the programs to achieve thei: 
aim. The latest Books Bring Adventur 
transcriptions merit such teamwork. - 
James F. Macandrew. 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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don’t say “em pi re” 


The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being 
brought to the attention of millions of high school students through 
stimulating advertisements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Company. 


PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 


when you mean “umpire” 
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NEW BOOKS for Teen-Agers 





W HAT college 
shall I attend? 
At last a book has 
va been published to 
help the teen-ager 
answer this ques- 
tion. This guide 
gives an amazing 
amount of informa- 
tion on each of 
1031 America colleges and universities. 
Location, number of students, number 
f volumes in library, faculty-to-student 
itio, tuition cost, typical expenses for 
i: year, scholarships, loan funds, various 
vhools of the institution, special fea- 
wes, noteworthy athletic programs are 
mong the facts presented. Each col- 
ve is rated according to its accredita- 
m, too, Special chapters develop such 
nteresting topics as “Scholarships for 
he Asking and Loans, Too.” “Selling 
Spare Hours at College,” “Picking and 
hoosing—Why This College or That?” 
id “The Mysterious Business of Ad- 
ssions.” This gold mine of informa- 
is Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to 
\merican Colleges and Universities— 
948 (Simon and Schuster, $1.49). 
A revision of Ruth Fedder’s A Girl 
ws Up (McGraw Hill, $2.20) brings 
to-date a book that has helped many 
en-age girls during the past nine years. 
MISS Fedder’s new edition otters more 
iterial on family and boy-and-girl rela- 
iships; a new chapter on developing 
bbies and other spare time interests; 
| more ideas on the development of 
lit philosophy. 
If you have a friend or protege who 
ts to get ahead in show business, 
his is the perfect gift book.” This quo- 
tion from the jacket of Your Career 
Show Business by Paul Denis (Dut- 
i. 53) aptly characterizes this unusual 
lume. Author Denis, a former editor 
| Variety and The Billboard, gives 
littorward advice on choosing a 
in practically all of the fields of 
business. He tells about the well- 
jobs on the stage, in the films, 
n the radio; however, he also 
out the technical, clerical, and 
opportunities, 
face by Andre Norton (Harcourt. 
$2.75) is not a girls’ book, unless 
girl enjoys a boy’s story full of adven- 
it almost devoid of love interest. 
e, cabin-boy of a pirate, saves 
‘ major from death and is par- 
ued. The pirate captain forces Scar- 
take another trip, one which 
the captain and his crew to 


By Hardy Finch 


Head of English Dept., 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


justice. Only a last minute discovery 
about Scarface’s real identity keeps him 
from the gallows. 

Younger readers, bovs and girls, will 
enjoy At Snug Harbor Inn (Westminster 
Press, $2.50) a tale about the Crathorne 
family who lived near the sea in Colonial 
times. After they hear that their father’s 
ship has been captured by pirates, the 
Crathornes use their spacious home as 
an inn. Suspicious -looking strangers 
appear in the neighborhood. Exciting 
events follow, 

Gold Prospector by William Marshall 
Rush (Longmans, $2.50) has manv of 
the elements that appeal to the western 
story follower. Seth Monroe, nephew 
of a successful gold prospector, sets out 
to locate his own gold deposits. On 
his journey he has one adventure after 
another. He is accused of a theft, he is 
captured by Indians, he finds a man 
who has been considered dead, he wit- 
nesses a log jam, and he locates some 
gold, too. 

Older boys and girls and_ their 
teachers who like travel will find Today 
in Cathedral France by Sydney Clark 
(McBride, $4.50) stimulating In its 
pages the reader becomes acquainted 
with the great cathedrals of France and 
learns the human side of these magnifi- 
cent structures and their builders as 
well as the character of the towns that 
sprang up about them. 

Bertie, the plump fifteen-year-old 
hero of Bertie Takes Care (Dutton, 
$2.50) by Henry Gregor Felsen. will 
win the applause of the earlier teen- 
agers as they watch him organize the 
town’s ragamuffins into a dav camp 
during his vacation, Bertie developes a 
team which shows its appreciation by 
defeating the baseball nine at an ex- 
clusive camp, the camp that would not 
employ him as a counselor, 

One of the new iunior high school 
books of historical adventure is The Far 
Distant Bugle by Loring MacKaye 
(Longmans, $2.50). It shows Fort 
Bridger, a western outpost of the 
United States Army, at the time when 
the rift between the North and the 
South is widening. Joe Littlebee, a six- 
teen-year-old boy reared in an Indian 
household, plays the central role. He 
serves as a scout during a succession of 
unexpected happenings. 
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TEACHERS PRINCIPALS 


interested in world affairs, 
social studies, current events 
will find publications of the 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
indispensable aids, easy reading, low cost. 
HEADLINE BOOKS, 64 pages, six 

a year 
BULLETIN, 4 pages weekly 
FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS, 
12 pages, bi-weekly, 20 issues 


Cover current word problems, 
Background & Impartial comment, 
Well-known authorities, 


Lively discussion of solutions. 
STUDY PACKETS for forums, 
seminars, clubs 


Teachers’ reduced membership $4 
Minimum rates for bulk orders 


WRITE for list of past and current titles. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


22 East 38th Street, Box S-1 
New York 16 N. Y. 





























THE HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by the American Medical 
Association, HYGEIA presents authoritative 
health information on subjects relating to physi- 
cal and mental well-being. HYGEIA saves 
time, research . . . increases effectiveness 

in teaching General Science, Biology, Home 
Economics, Nursing, Physical Education, and 
Hygiene 

Thousands of leading schools, universities, 
teachers’ colleges, and libraries have used 
HYGEIA for years. This 1s convincing testi- 
mony to HYGEIA’S proved value as a health 
teaching aid. 


Send for full information on Student Group 
Study Plan and Discussion Topic Questions 


@0000808 TITTMILLAS Coeeecce 
e 


HYGEIA, Dept. T2 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send me: 


(CF ree sample copy of HYGEIA and sample Discus- 
sion Topic Questions. 


a 
s 
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i 
a 
e . 
4 CF ull information on Student Group Study Plan. 
@ Name 

4 Street 
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Good Listening 


(Continued from page 7-T) 


NORTHWESTERN REVIEWING STAND (S-A) 
11:30-12 p.m. MBS. Panel discussion on na- 
tional questions. In cooperation with North 
western University. Speakers carefully selected 
from economic, political, and social fields 
Robert E. Buchanan, moderator. 

INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 12-12:30 
p.m. CBS. Distinguished scholars, authors, and 
critics meet informally to discuss outstanding 
classics of world literature. Lyman Bryson, 
chairman. 

*YOUR BALLAD MAN —ALAN LOMAX (J- 
S-A) 12-12:30 p.m. MBS. Folk ballads, folk 
jazz, and primitive music from America and 
around the world. Alan Lomax, ballad hunter, 
plays the records and tells the stories behind 
the folk songs. He is author of many articles 


and books, including recently published Folk 
Song, U.S.A. 

PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. CBS. 
Provocative issues of the day informally de- 
bated by two or more speakers, who stress op- 
posing views, but seek common meeting 
ground 

AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC. Rep- 
resentatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
discuss problems facing America today and 
in the future. Reprints available. Sponsors: 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, National Grange, and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 

YOU ARE THERE (J-S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. CBS. CBS 
newsman John Daly and radio actors enact 
great historical moments as though they were 
actually happening today. 

TELL IT AGAIN (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. CBS. Liter- 
ary classics with appeal for both adults and 
children dramatized. 





THERE IS AN AUDIODISC 
AND AUDIOPOINT FOR 
EVERY RECORDING NEED 


ew Devices will again sponsor 
the Scholastic Radio Script 
Contest. For further details, see the 
current issue of “Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards” and the October 6th 
issue of “Senior Scholastic.” 








Send for “AUDIOSCRIPTS 1948,” a collec 
tion of the prize-winning radio scripts 
in the 1948 contest. List price $1.00—to 
schools, 60c. 





AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. si von. Y 





“Audio Record,” our monthly publication on 
recording activities, is mailed without charge. 
If your name is not on our mailing list, drop 
us a penny post card. 


444 MADISON AVE. 












FREE FILMS 


Over 1800 Free Films and Slidefilms are listed in 
the New, 1948 Edition of the Educators Guide To 
Free Films. Listings are annotated, classified, and 
separately indexed by Title, Subject and Source. 
Available for $5.00 on 30 day approval 


Edueators Progress Service 
250 Center Street, Randolph, Wisconsin 
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'NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA! 
j 620 Fifth Avenue. New York 20 


Write for free catalogue 
i of 16mm sound films. 
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tHE CHiLDREN’S REPUBLIC 
? 


REELS — $100 LIST. 
Write for full description 














CLASSROOM FILMS 
HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES 
To Rent or Buy. Write for catalogue: 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS CLASSROOM FILMS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

















UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE 
(S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. NBC. Discussions of curren; 
social, political, and economic issues. Reprints 
available 

THE AIR FORCE HOUR (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m 
MBS. Official Air Force Concert Orchestra 
singing sergeants and soloists. Only all.G 
program now on a national network. Capt 
Maxwell D. Marvin, the Air Force Reporter 
contributes weekly documentary pieces from 
Air Force installations around the world. 

* RCA VICTOR SHOW (J-S-A) 2-2:30 p.m 
NBC. Robert Merrill is baritone star of this 
music show, which features ballads and selec 
tions from opera, operetta, musical comedy 

NBC UNIVERSITY THEATRE (S-A) 2:30-3:30 
p.m. NBC. Outgrowth of World’s Great Novel; 
series. Will dramatize famous Anglo-American 
novels. Part of College by Radio plan. 

WHERE THE PEOPLE STAND (S-A) 2:45-3 p.m 
CBS. Elmo Roper, noted public opinion analyst 
reports polls of American public opinion 

* NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 
(S-A) 3-4:30 p.m. CBS. America’s oldest sym 
phony orchestra. 19th consecutive season on 
CBS. 

SKYWAY TO THE STARS (J-S-A) 4:30-5 p.m 
CBS. Variety program by the United State 
Air Force. 

LIVING .. . 1948 (S-A) 4:35-5 p.m. NBC. Docu 
mentary series to set Americans to thinking 
about currently important issues and arouse 
them to intelligent action. 

* THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 6-6:30 p.m. CBS 
Earl Wrightson, baritone, and Al Goodman 
orchestra in @ musical program. 

* THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES ON THE AIR 
(J-S-A) 6:30-7 p.m. CBS. Musical progron 
combining popular and semi-classical. 

GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 8:459 
p.m. ABC. New Testament stories dramatized 


®MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
NELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 


Dramatic rendering of classic and moder: 
short stories. 

* FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 10-10:30 on 
NBC. Music variety show by Fred Waring on 
his Pennsylvanians. 

THE PASSING PARADE (S-A) 11-11:15 on 
MBS. Human interest stories related by story 
teller, John Nesbitt. 

MUTUAL NEWSREEL (J-S-A) 9:15-9:30 p.m 
MBS. Swift-moving panorama of the doy 
news drama, humor, and controversy 
by the people whose voices you hear moking 
the news from where it happens. Overseas anc 
domestic correspondents work with radio new 
gatherers by means of special lines, wire and 
tape recorders, ond international short-wove 
hook-ups. 


® MONDAY 


IN MY OPINION (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. CB 
Authors, columnists, and leaders in many fie'¢ 
express personal views on many topics 

CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 8-8:30 p.” 
NBC. Dramatizations of famous books ond 
American folklore. Stage and screen stars 

* VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 8:30-9 p.” 
NBC. Firestone orchestra directed by Howor 
Barlow. Eleanor Steber, Christopher lyn’ 
alternating soloists. 

* THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 9-9:30 p” 
NBC. Donald Voorhees conducts orchesi 
with world-famous artists as guests. 

ATOMIC ENERGY SERIES (S-A) 9:30-10 Pp." 
MBS. Four programs based on scientific '0°" 
concerning atomic energy presented in pop! 
lar radio program format. There will be '¥° 
audience participation quiz broadcasts 
first on a general appeal level and the secon’ 
on a teen-age level. Third in the series ¥ 
be a mystery drama, demonstrating tho! atom 
energy is no mystery. Fourth will be a °° 
matic documentary. Sept. 20-Oct. 11 
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*TUESDAY 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 6:15-6:45 p.m. 
CBS. Science news of the world, and its social, 
economic, and political implications, by Quincy 
Howe. 

YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 8- 
8:15 p.m. ABC. In order that. youthful I'sten- 
ers may get a complete, rounded picture of 
the function and operation of the many de- 
partments of government, a group of Wash- 
ington children interrogate memters of Con- 
gress, department heads, and administrative 
leaders. John Edwards, ABC correspondent, 
is moderator. 

AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 8:30-9 p.m. 
ABC. Radio’s sounding board for discussion of 
the issues uppermost in the minds of American 
peop!e — social, political, and economic. Out- 
standing authorities. George V. Denny, §Jr., 
moderator. 


® WEDNESDAY 


* HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 9-9:30 p.m. CBS. 
Tenor James Melton, and Frank Black con- 
ducting the orchesira. 

OPIN'ONAIRE (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS. New 
type of pubiic opinion po.! program. Pu's o 
question of national impo:t on trial. Two 
guests appear as ‘prosecution’ and ‘‘de- 
fense’’ witnesses on the queston and are 
queried in direct and cross-examinat.on iech- 
nique by their respective “attorneys.” In :ast- 
minute-selected cities, the votes are tabula.ed, 
and ao trend ana ysis on ihe question broad- 
cast at the close of the program. Final resuits 
of voting announced on the fo ow ng week's 
broadcast. Series marks inauguration of a 
new, rapid method of measuring public opin- 
ion 

ON TRIAL (S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. ABC. A moot court 
session is called to order each week, at which 
time issues are put to trial exiemporaneousiy 
by well-known lawyers and government offi- 
cials. David Levitan, member of the Public 
law and Government Department at Co- 
lumbio University, acts as judge. 

CAPITOL CLOAK ROOM (J-S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. 
CBS. From the Nation’s Capitol, CBS br.ngs 
each week an informal interview with a mem- 
ber of Congress on an important issue before 
the Congress. 


*THURSDAY 


AN AMERICAN ABROAD (J-S-A) 6:15-6:30 
p.m. CBS. Firsthand reports on lands overseas 
by a CBS correspondent. Reveals what those 
people think about us. 


* FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. 
NBC. Music variety show presented by Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians. 

FAMILY THEATRE (J-$-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS. 
Social and spiritual problems form the basis 
for the plots of this dramatic series developed 
through the cooperation of leading actors, 
writers, directors, and executives of the motion 
picture and radio industries. Noted members 
of the entertainment world and public life 
serve as host and cast. 


*FRIDAY 


* HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. 
NBC. Paul Lavalle and his orchestra. Semi- 
Classical music; guest artists. 

REAT SCENES FROM GREAT PLAYS (S-A) 
88:30 p.m. MBS. Leading actors of stage 
ond screen present excerpts from famous plays 

. & dramatic series. Walter Hampden is the 
ost 

EET THE PRESS (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS. 

Unrehearsed “press conference of the air” in 
which four reporters from the nation’s lead- 

9g newspapers question the most prominent 

Person in the news that week. Person inter- 

is asked to explain or justify his posi- 


viewe 


Continued on pege 41-T) 
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Now available— 
this 


especially engineered, 


high-fidelity 
CLASSROOM 
RADIO 


FM-AM 









© Especially designed, in 
collaboration with engi- 
neers and educational au- 
thorities, for classroom 
use. 


e Armstrong Wide- 
Swing Frequency Modu- 
lation and Standard 
Broadcast Band. 

® Factory-to-school dis- 
tribution enables schools 
with minimum budgets 
to use this special de- 
signed-for-school radio. 


The Freed-Eisemann Educator 


This new Freed-Eisemann model meets the special requirements for 


effective classroom radio listening . . 


. in performance, in design, in 


construction — the only receiver designed especially for classroom 
use. Full audible tonal range (100 to 15,000 cycles). Ten tubes plus 
rectifier and visual tuning indicator tubes. High distortion- free volume 
(4 watts undistorted output) which is required for classroom use. 
Sturdily constructed. Simple contro!s. Built-in antennas for AM and 
FM. Portable. Produced by Freed Radio Corporation, pioneers and 
specialists in Frequency Modulation. Sold directly and exclusively 
to educational institutions at prices which eliminate retai] and whole- 


sale distribution costs. 


Free booklet on effective classroom radio listening. Write Freed Radio 
Corporation, Educational Products Div., 200 Hudson St., New York 13. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS—FREE! FREE! FREE! 


My Own 5-Stor Vocabulary Workbook & Speller 
(Grades 9 & 10). Send for your FREE copy to- 
day—NOW! “Your Book | is excellent. Send us 
400 copies.’ College Entrance Vocabulary Tester 
Grade 12). A September Release—40 Tests. 


MARK HART CO., 
2130 South, 11 East, Salt Lake City, Utah 














there’s only 


ONE? 


SEE PAGE 40-T 





Teachers: Use the Master Coupon page 46-T. 
Your requests for free aids and product infor- 
mation will be filled promptly. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 





Quick!~ Easy! - - Private! | 


need money — to $300— 
Ld vand ans Ut aa for com n complete Sceans oe pan te ] 
BORROW co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely prt vate. ey merchants, friends net | 
worse yl a yooh nny the privacy of your own home 
BY MATL ope signature only. Ls in convenient | 
pe md installm ents—not necessary y on principal 1 
summer vacationif Pooler: +f Full details 
oored in plain envelope. Cut out ary scope F ad today! ] 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. K-15!, 
Securities Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowe 


NAME ~e 











BUY U. 5. SAVINGS BONDS 





ADDRESS 
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there’s 
only 
ONE... 


ORGANIZATION in the entire 
country which is equipped to 
take care of ALL your film 
needs! 


THERE’S ONLY ONE central in- 
formation service for all the best 
education, information and cul- 
tural films. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE central book- 
ing service providing films of all 
producers . . at no extra 
charge. 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES .. 


Tells you what films are available 
for your particular subject. 


Suggests the film best suited to 
your needs. 


Schedules the films for you on 
the date you want them... 


All in ONE operation for your 
Headline Programs This Year 


United Nations World Affairs 

Child Welfare 

Music & Arts 

Brotherhood & Intercultural Relations 
World Rehabilitation 

World Trade & Economic Reconstruction 


Film Program Services 


1173 Avenue of the Americas, WN. Y. 19, WN. Y. 


Write today for full details 
or use Master Coupon. 











ATTENTION! 


* Principals 


* Teachers 
* G.O. Advisors 


Are you interested in rais 


ode 


2: 
: 
&3 
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ing money for your G.O, 
or other club projects? 


If so, we can help you. 
We will send you, on con- 
signment, pen and pencils 
for re-sale tc the student 


be dy. 


Write for further details: 


SCHOLASTIC PEN & SUPPLY (CO. 
593 Broadway, New York 12, W. Y. 




















Where can I find an article 
on PPPP?P 
What is the population of ????? 
How many did we make of ????? 


Nowhere in the world is it easier 
to be a fact detective than in U. S. 
Acting as a conscientious Dr. Watson 
we list source references periodical) 
revised. Major encyclopedias also offer 
yearbook round-ups. If you and you 
students can't ferret out answers from 
these sources, write to us. 


Books, Magazines, News 


From H. W. Wilson Co.: 
Book Review Digest 
Children’s Catalog 
Cumulative Book Index 
Education Index (to journals) 


Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


Facts on File 


Weekly World News Digest, Inc. 


Colleges and Universities 


American Junior Colleges 
American Council on Education 


American Universities and Colleges 
American Council on Education 


Educational Directory, Part Ill, Colleges and 
Universities 
U. S. Office of Education. Gov't Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20 cents. 
Lovejoy’s Complete Guide to American Colleges 


and Universities 
Simon and Schuster 


Summer Schools Abroad 

Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 1948 
Summer Schools in U. S. 

Scholastic Teacher, Mar. 1948 


Fact Books 


Information Please Almanac 
Doubledav & Go. 


Statistical Abstract of the U. S. Dept of 
Commerce 
Govt. Printing Office 


The World Almanac and Book of Facts 
New York World Telegram 


Films and Filmstrips 


Educators Guide to Free Films 
Educators Progress Service. Randolph, 
Wisc. 


Educational Film Guide 


H. W. Wilson Co. 


Filmstrip Guide 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


Government 


Congressional Directory 
Govt. Printing Office 


BOOKS 


Statesman’s Yearbook 
Macmillan 


Political Handbook of the World 
Harper & Brothers 


U. S. Government Manual 
Govt. Printing Office 


Instructional Aids 


Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curriculym 
Materials 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph 

Wisc 


Vertical File Index 
H. W. Wilson Co, 


People 


Biography Index 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


Current Biography 
H. W. Wilson Co. 


Who’s Who (international) 
Macmillan 


Who's Who in America 
N. Marquis Co. 


Who's Who in American Education 
Who’s Who in American Education. Ine 


Schools, Educational Organization; 
and Journals 


American Educational Press 
Educational Press Assn., 1201 16th $ 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 50 cent 


Educational Directory. Part |. Federal and Stot 
School Officers 
Govt. Printing Office. 10 cents. 


Educational Directory. Part Il. County and City 
School Officers 
Govt. Printing Office. 20 cents 


Educational Directory. Part IV. Educational Asso 
ciations and Directories 


Govt. Printing Office. 15 cents. 


NEA Handbook and Manual. Local, State, on 
National Assns. 
National Education Assn., Washi 
> c $i. 


Patterson's American Educational Directory 
American Educational Co., Chicago 


P ivate Schools 
Porter Sargent, Boston, Mass. 





_ Mark Twain was the guest of a \ 
York socialite at the Metropolitan. 1 
opera was Aida, a favorite of Mark: 
However, the hostess was so talkativé 
that nobody could really follow 
music. Toward the end of the pert 
ance the hostess turned to Mark 
said effusively, “Oh, dear Mr. Clemet 
I hope you can join us again next Fr 
day evening. The opera will be To: 
and I'm sure you'll enjoy it.” “Ve 
lighted to come,” rejoined Mark. ‘T" 
never heard you in that.” 
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Good Listening 
(Continued from page 39-T ) 


tion and for statements on subjects of na- 
tional interest. Off-the-record material often 
revealed. Moderated by Albert Warner, 
Mutual’s Washington News Chief. 


*SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (EJ) 9:30-10 a.m. NBC. Craig 
McDonnell tells well-known children’s stories. 

FRANK MERRIWELL (J-S-A) 10-10:30 a.m. 
NBC. Dramatic series based on the Burt L. 
Standish stories. 


LET’S PRETEND (E-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS. 
Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies, written and directed by Nila 
Mack. 

COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
NBC. Bill Herson sets up his microphone in 
homes of Congressmen and Senators. Gives 
listeners picture of early training, interests, 
and home life of our lawmakers. 

NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC. Everett Mitchell, Farm Com- 
mentator, interviews outstanding agriculturists. 
Current news. 

COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 2:30- 
3 p.m. CBS. Farmer's daily problems and his 
role in the nation’s business form the weekly 
theme of Columbia’s “Radio Farm Magazine.” 

* ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION (S-A) 3:00- 
4:00 p.m. NBC. 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE (S-A) 3:15-3:30 p.m. 
CBS. Watson Davis, Director of Science Serv- 
ice, brings to the microphone prominent guest- 
scientists who explain recent discoveries in in- 
dustry and medicine. 

CROSS SECTION — U. S. A. (S-A) 3:30-4 p.m. 
CBS. Interviews with representative Americans 
on current questions of paramount public 
interest. 

* FIRST PIANO QUARTETTE (J-S-A) 4:30-5 
p.m. NBC. Four-piano arrangements of the 
classics. 

* NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. NBC. Program of standard sym- 
phonic music. Arturo Toscanini is permanent 
conductor of the orchestra; guest directors 
take over during the summer season and part 
of the fall-winter season 

* HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 7-7:30 p.m. MBS. 
Offers folk music of the Islands, broadcast 
directly from the famous Waikiki Beach. Dis- 
plays Hawaiian rhythms. 

*CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 10-11 
p.m. MBS. Full hour of the world’s greatest 
operas (presented in English) and light operas 
adapted for radio and presented by an all- 
star cast, guest operatic singers and a chorus 
of over one hundred performers. Henry 
Weber, conductor. 


Too Small High Schools 


One-third of all Missouri high schools 
50 or fewer students. In Wiscon- 
ie-third have 100 or fewer. Facts 

ike these reveal that reorganization 
nedicine” should be prescribed also 
‘or secondary education. They come 
Your School District, a National 
Omimission report by NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. 
Children can best be served, says 
the Commission, when, “Enrollment in 
lumior and senior high schools is not 
‘ewe: than 300 pupils or 75 pupils of 
each age group, with a minimum of 
12 teachers.” 


( 








*For BRIGHTEST, CLEAREST PICTURES 
*For UNSURPASSED FIDELITY OF SOUND 


The Incomparable* 
DeVry “‘Bantam”’ 


Here is the entirely new, lighter weight pro- 
fessional 16mm. sound-silent projector with 
projector, amplifier, speaker and screen in one 
case. Priced at only $345.00. Write for colorful 
folder or see the ““Bantam’’ demonstrated. DeVry 
Saeeten, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 
14, 1 







\S Qe 

Mea COMPARE DeVRY's GQ 
wow-free, flutter-free, hum-free ampli- 
fication of a piano film. 

Light-meter the 
brilliance that floods 
the screen's entire 
surface. 
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Are you prepared for... 


United Nations 
Week 


October 17-24 
ale 


These films will help you develop effective 
programs in your community. 


BOUNDARY LINES 

ITALY REBUILDS 

BREAD AND WINE 

CHILDREN OF RUSSIA 

PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 

PEIPING FAMILY 


Order from your film rental library. Write us 
for descriptive literature on these and other 
subjects. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION 


1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














this beautiful 
color print of 


with complete 
teaching material 


FOR 


ONLY $]joo 


Alice in Wonderland... Full Color...14 x 17”...Painted by Ayres Houghtelling 





RT-TOLD TALES, the new visual educational technique that blends literature with art to tell 
the whole story of a favorite book in one beautiful picture, offers to the school system 
FOUR EDUCATIONAL FEATURES FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR. a—THE COLORFUL PRINT OF ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND, b—A CONDENSED VERSION OF THE ALICE IN WONDERLAND STORY, c—A PARENT- 
TEACHER PROGRAM TO PROMOTE THE READING OF GOOD BOOKS BY CHILDREN, d—A DRAMA- 
TIZATION OF ALICE IN WONDERLAND .... all for only one dollar. 


We know you will want this first ART-TOLD TALE of ALICE IN WONDERLAND ... . fo use it as the 


focal point with our teaching 





material ...to make good books 
exciting to children . . . and as 
a beautiful painting to brighten 
the walls of your classroom. 


‘ —_ NAME 


ART-TOLD TALES, INC., 67 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 18 
Send me the four items listed in your special offer, my doller for 


Print, Dramatization, Condensed Version and Parent-Teacher Pro- 
gram is attached. 





Send your orders with 
dollar bills today ... 4 
items for only one dollar. CITY. 





HOME ADDRESS 





STATE 
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Top Intelligence Test 
- THE $64 QUESTION 


Why did 13 scattered despised settle- 
ments on the Atlantic coast become in 
160 years the hope of all mankind, the 
one acknowledged guardian of world 
security, trusted by all feared by none, 
by wide odds the greatest nation of all 
time, the wished residence of all men, 
with living standards, liberty and personal 
security for the common man never ap- 


proached anywhere before? 


Newly harnessed natural forces? No. Old 
nations having these, still go their wretched 
way; the common man starves in squa'or, 
want, and fear there NOW. Greater not- 
ural resources? Wrong again. Russia, 
China, and others, always had, now have, 
more. Larger home markets. Same answer. 


See India and China, 400,000,000 each. 


Were you to frame a Constitution te 
secure the common man from the govern- 
ment, foreign aggressors, and pressure 
groups at home, knowing that the gov- 
ernors must be chosen from the crowd, 
many dishonest, ambitious criminals, merci- 
less, all loving power, and these de- 
termined to rule (always did), how would 


you proceed? 


Read the answers to these questions 
in two great new books by John R. Rood, 
member of Michigan Bar since 1890, many 
years Professor of Law at University of 
Michigan, member American Academy of 
Political & Social Sciences, Am. Economic 


Assn., author of many books: 


1. “The History of Building the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” The dramatic 
story of the convention of 1787, its mem- 
bers, problems, crises, compromises, victory 

that framed a government unlike any- 
thing before, ever. Under each clause you 
learn where it came from, who said what 
about it when, in the convention, how it 
was changed in process. Nothing like it in 
print. To be a leader you must know 


the contents of this book. 


2. “A Political Science Primer.” Com- 
panion book and exposition of the ‘‘His- 
tory.” What is the key that made thot 
Constitution so great? Split sovereignty, 
(state rights)? Short ballot, (popular elec- 
tion of just one man, the district congress- 
man)? Supremacy of the courts? Bill of 
Rights? Read the arguments on these and 
other key points of political science here. 
You can’t argue without it. “You can’t 
answer the other fellow. You must have this 
book. 


Each book $3, post paid: 


DETROIT LAWBOOK CO. 


20 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Michigan 








UST a year ago this department car- 
ried an announcement by George 
Jennings, Chicago school radio 

director, that a manufacturer had been, 

found to build an AM-FM receiver 
especially designed for school use. Last 
spring you saw it in Scholastic Teacher 

— the Freed Eisemann Educator 

All manufacturers were invited to 

build AM-FM receivers to specifications 

prepared by the School Broadcast Con- 
ference and other interested educational 
groups. Thus far only Freed Eisemann 
has entered this specialized field and 
met or exceeded the requirements. The 
company’s Educator receiver has been 
chosen for use in public schools in At- 
lanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Pontiac, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
It is recommended by the engineering 
heads of educational radio stations in 
Los Angeles, Newark (N, J.), and New 
York City. Here are some of the 
reasons. 

It is probably as good as any table 
model AM-FM receiver being built at 
this time, but its price is astonishingly 
low. One reason is that it is all radio 
receiver. It is a plain, honest, sturdy 
piece of equipment, engineered to do a 
job in the classroom. Even without the 
kind of cabinet that you expect in a 
home receiver, the Educator would 
have to sell for about $160-175 if it 
were marketed through regular trade 
channels. Its price is less than half 
that. 

The Educator contains 10 tubes (be- 
sides the rectifier and the tuning in- 
dicator) in separate circuits for FM and 
AM reception. The FM circuit is a 
genuine Armstrong circuit of extraor- 
dinary sensitivity. 

This is the only portable receiver we 
have seen with an 8-inch, heavy-duty, 
extended-range loudspeaker instead of 
the usual smaller loudspeaker. The 
wide tonal range transmitted by FM 
stations is of no use to you if your 
loudspeaker will not come close to re- 
producing it. Finest results, especially 
in lecture halls and auditoriums, will 
be obtained if you connect your own 
wide-range amplifier and loudspeaker 
system to the terminals provided, 

Even with its unusually large loud- 
speaker and its 10 tubes, the Educator 
weighs only 28 pounds in its substan- 
tially built carrying case. Operating 
controls of the Educator are simple. 
There are only four: On-Off switch, 
AM-FM switch, tuning knob, and vol- 
ume control. 

This department's objection to buy- 











ing equipment from a distant source is 


SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple 


Speech Department. Brooklyn College 


minimized in the case of the Educator 
by the 90-day guarantee, the manufac- 
turer's thorough final inspection of each 
receiver, and by the carefully and 
clearly ~ written booklets of operating 
instr. ctions (8 pp.) and_ service in- 
structions (14 pp.). 

There are, of course, other AM-FM 
receivers on the market designed for 
home use, and this department will tell 
about them at a later date. 


Next Month: Loud Speakers. 





PRINCIPALS--SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 





Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer o wide selection of modern dou 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards ‘vhich are priced consider 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor 
mation and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH 


EACH ORDER. 
Learn about our popular fund raising plan 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Pa. 

















if YOUR 
PLAY USE 


NEEDS 
soune MAJOR 
SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral 
Cut, 78 RPM 
Recorded from Life on Film 
SEND then Waxed 
FOR Quick-Cued Wherever Advan- 
FREE iensoue 
CATALOGUE 
TODAY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 




























Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 









CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantoneov 
Recording Servic? 
56-58 Wellington S!..E 

Teronte, On'., Cen. 









DEPT. ST-4 
1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 







































4 YU 
Write for Free Sample and Prices. Dealers icited. 
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INEXPENSIVE VISUAL 


n Teaching =| RS Tercetmanny = BN DD bs 
P| = . a BS 2 at _ er ~ * 
Current Affairs | Fe S&S: 


FRIEND of mine of German 
origin told me the tragedy of his 
ived mother and sister thrown out of 
their Breslau home. Then he added 
bitterly, “They never took any part in 
political life.” 
| thought about this remark when I 
read a new report on “The Teaching 
f Current Affairs.” In this report a 


National Council of Social Studies com- THOUSANDS BEING USED BY EDUCATORS, MANY 
mittee tells teachers of other nations OF WHOM HAVE WRITTEN WORDS LIKE THESE:— 


how we begin to train all youth for 


political life” in the early grades. ‘The maps | have of yours are of particular interest in our courses of 
The Report tells other nations that World Geography ond History.’”—C. Beecher Peterson, Joliet, Ill. 
manv teachers in the United States Miss Lowe of State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass., says: “Your World 
? Map hangs in my classroom and is a source of delight to our students. They come 
again and again to study it, and find much that aids them.’ 
To quote one writer: ‘Meticulous’ is the word to use in describing Mr. 





use periodicals especially prepared for 
school pupils” to teach current affairs. 


Weeklies like Scholastic Magazines are Chase's work. His “World Wonders’ map, which comes in two sizes, 19 x 25” at 

unknown abroad one dollar, and 30 x 40” at $2.00, contains 337 separate illustrations, all of 

4s ee _— which are done in the finest stipple work. It is crammed with interesting and 
Our U. S. teachers, declares the Re- ciitiien thaimition# 

port, teach current affairs to develop in . 

pupils an interest “that will continue , , 

— Rnb Lol mada In full color, the following are only a dollar each (size 

to res ellge i % ° . . 

ction on their part after they leave 22x29): North America, South America, America the Wonder- 

school.” land, Stamps of America, A World of Stamps (to attach 
How shall current affairs be taught? actual stamps), Story Map of Flying (size 19x24’), British 
forge or pupils first come x Isles, Italy, France, etc. In Black, Germany, Switzerland etc. 

school,” says the committee. . . . “In 

roviding time for the teaching of cur- There’s a big “Stamps of America’ (30x40”’) for attach- 


ent affairs it is possible to allocate ing actual stamps (Many being used in schools; children love 


some time each day, to set aside one to fill them up!) only $2.00, postpaid. 


lass period per week, or to integrate 
wich instruction with the teaching of ‘ ; a 
roblems normally included. Send today for full information and “‘cat- 

Controversial issues are inherent in alog,”’ or better still, order one or two. Money 


urrent affairs and therefore should be back if you're not satisfied. 
treated.” They should be “approached 


om the point of view of the right of 


dha leciias wo Raiden, ‘Wha pean ak ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, Winchester 15, Mass. 


f the teacher is to act as advisor and 


enn 











lirector of pupil discussion, clarifying 
the problem, challenging pupils to be 
ertain of their facts and encouraging a 
alm search for the truth... .” 

To point up what it means the Re- 
port authors present seven good exam- 












Free Catalogue of 
School and Club Pins % 
and Rings, Pin Wo 
C-7, Silver Plated, | 
40c each. Ring No 
R525 Sterling Silver $2.25 each 






« BOOKS [Free 











: 4 , 25,000 books of all pub- 
ples of current affairs teaching practices. ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. fishers are listed in our BWBE VEILS 
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« Curriculum-planned Classroom Magazines 


* Special Teacher Services 


* Ready-to-use Classroom Materials 


All specifically planned and prepared by our Teacher 
Advisory Boards and expert Editorial Staff to meet 
today’s classroom needs. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES GRADED TEACHING PROGRAM 

for Upper Elementary, Junior, and Senior High Schools 
Five distinctly different classroom magazines provide the finest teaching 
programs ever offered by periodicals for both English and the social studies. 


la. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12 entertainingly presented on the interest level of the 
\ balanced teaching program on the current social scene elementary and junior high school student. 
with full coverage of American history, government, 
economics, civics, national and international affairs, plus Id. PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 8 through 12 
special material stressing oral English, discussion tech- A new and fresh approach to the teaching of reading 
niques, literature, and composition. writing, speaking, and listening. Especially useful for 
| WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10 9th and 10th pane aonmeente ingreh men and all 
commercial and business English courses. 
Interpreting the world scene for the younger high school 
student — with special emphasis on civics and citizen- 


. Literary CAVALCADE, Grades 9 through 12 


A brand new Scholastic Magazine published montlil 


Ic. JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6 through 9 throughout the school year. Designed to provide « 
Geography, national and world affairs, American his- wealth of classroom material relating literature to vital 
tory, civics and good citizenship, good English usage - human interests. Styled for easy, enjoyable reading 


ship. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE is published monthly during the school year, October through May—all other titles are published weekly. 

2, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER interest and appeal. Typical of these are Boy 
The teacher's own special desk copy of Scholastic dates Girl Question and Answer Book on man 
Magazines. (Note High School Teacher's ners and social behavior; “Hi There, Hig) 
“Where-to-find-it,” this issue.) School!” which provides a lively start on the 

3. SCHOLASTIC COACH road to school success. 

Monthly periodical tor high school coaches and 5. SCHOLASTIC AWARDS PROGRAM 
directors of athletics. Annual awards program for Art, Writing. 

4. SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Photography, Industrial Arts, and Music. 76 
Supplemental publications with special student scholarships — $10,000.00 cash prizes, this year 

alone. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y Scholastic’s Classroom Materials and Services 
Please send me full information on the Scholastic classroom 6a. Citizenship Quiz Material and “Word Wizard” Buttons 
materials ond sorviens ceeted Getew (JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC subscribers. ) 

loa, Ib, lc, Id, Ve, 2, 3, 4 5, 60, 6b, 6¢ 6b. “Practice Makes Perfect” Workbook; “Practice Makes 

Vices —— . r Pertect™ Classroom Kit (PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

subscribers ). 

6c. “Teen Age Book Club” — A new Scholastic service. ( See 

ee _ ; rey Student Edition this issue for “TAB” news.) 


| 
| 
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School 


} 


For full information on any of these Scho- 
lastic classroom materials and services, 
circle the number on the coupon at left 
corresponding to the items in which you 
are interested. Clip and mail TODAY 
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Seeing the Silver Horde 


UMMER is 
5 gone; my trip 
. is done. But let 
{me take you in 
Lrecollection on a 
}-ourney to a land 
where everything 
is rugged, moun- 
tains and men; 
where the ice is 
bluer than the sky 
above it, where 
fish, impelled by an instinct as old as 
the day of creation, hurl themselves to 
death so that their young may live, 
where flourishes the totem pole. where 
you may still find gold, if you have 
patience and luck —to Alaska. 

It is not difficult to reach Alaska, 
though you cannot get a boat every 
day. You need not take a topcoat with 
vou, if you do not wish to, that is in 
the summer, for the temperature then 
hovers around 70 degrees. 

Step off the boat with me at Ketchi- 
kan. We are not interested in the can- 
neries at the dock, nor in the few shops, 
nor the people in the street, not just 
vet. For the salmon are returning to 
their spawning grounds. A five-minute 
walk and we are at the river. Here 
standing on a platform built over the 
river by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
ulture we view one of nature’s great 
spectacles. The water comes tumbling 
down in a wild cascade, rushing over 
large and rugged boulders, but the sal- 
non, thousands of them, leap from the 
whirling foam to a higher level in the 
rocks, there to rest awhile, readying 
for another leap. The water rushing 





Canadian Pacific Railway 
To keep the art of totem pole carving 
dlive the government offers training. 


By |. Edelman 


South Philadelphia High School 


madly drives them back. The salmon 
are hurled against the sharp edges of 
the cliff, their lovely silvery bodies 
bruised and bleeding. They struggle 
forward again and leap again; for un- 
less they succeed in reaching the calm 
water above, their life cycle is not 
completed. In a few days the silver 
horde will have reached the quiet up- 
per waters, where they lay their eggs 
by the million and —duty done — they 
die, never to see the g-eater salt ocean 
again. 

But they have not yet climbed over 
the cliff. Ten thousand black fins stick 
out of the water where it is shallow; 
then suddenly a heroic leap by a few 
into the face of the downpouring cur- 
rent, and another leap by a few more, 
the angry water rushing over them and 
against them, driving many back but 
not for all its fury succeeding, until 
eventually most of them get over the 
top. 

In this struggle Uncle Sam. known 
the world over for his tender heart, has 
taken a hand. Along one side of the 
falls he has built a series of steps, cut 
off from the turbulent water bv a 
wooden wall, down which the cataract 
pours a little less violently, to help such 
fish up as do not prefer the natural 
way. An escalator, you may call it. if 
you wish. On the day I was there. the 
fish all seemed to be rugged individu- 
alists, scorning Uncle Sam’s helpful 
hand. 

Here too in Ketchikan, not far from 
the river, is a school for Indians that 
teaches the art of totem-pole carving. 
Everywhere in towns along the Alaskan 
coast the visitor can see these strange 
poles carved out of wood, some in front 
of shops, some rising along the side of 
a street, a few in groups in some little 
park area. They are not all of one 
height nor of one desgn. The various 
shapes — eagles, frogs. fish, bear — rep- 
resent the spirit of the friends of the 
Indians who fashioned them. 

Their origin, who knows? The mem- 
ory of no red man runs that far back. 
The young, who are now Christian, do 
not care for pole carving and the art 
is almost lost. And that is why the 
United States Government had to im- 
port some old Indians from a distance 
to teach the younger generation here in 
Ketchikan an art that flourished long, 
long ago among their ancestors without 
benefit of school. 

These are but two hints of the many 
pleasures that await you in Alaska. 
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Make Way 
for Youth 





16mm sound — 20 minutes 


Presented by YOUTH DIVISION — NA- 
TIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY 


Narrated by MELVYN DOUGLAS 


Join the thousands who are making 
use of this dramatic motion picture! 
See and show to others how a typical 
American community gets a new lease 
on life when youngsters form a youth 
council to solve the problems of inter- 
group hostility. 

MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH is a true- 
to-life movie, enacted by high school 
boys and girls. It is appealing, inspir- 
ing, compelling. . . . It has already led 
to the formation of youth councils in 


scores of communities. 
Film Discussion Guide Supplied. 


Rental: Daily $3.50 — Weekly $10.00 
Two Weeks $15.00 
Purchase: $60.00 
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COMMENCEMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and Personal Cards 
at a 40% SAVING 


We sell direct by mail—eliminating enor- 
mous costs of maintaining traveling sales 
representatives and commissions and pass 
the savings on to you. 

Full information and samples gladly sent so 
you can consider them at your convenience 


and without disrupting class schedules. No 
obligation. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 


Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 





FILMS 
A.F. FILMS INC. p. 38-T. 


[) Full description of The 
Children’s Republic. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS p 45- 
T 


Make 
Youth film 


More info. on 
Way for 
rental. 


CANADIAN FILM BOARD 
p. 38-T. 


[] Free catalog of 16mm. 
sound films 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS 
SERVICE p. 38-1. 


[] Free pamphlet Through 
Films Our Cultural 
and Industrial Strength. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS p. 33-T. 


(] Full details on 10 day 
approval plan for Siide- 
films. 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 
p. 32, 39, 40, 43-1. 


[] How FPS can solve 
your film needs. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS p. 38-T. 


[] Free catalog on social 
studies and geometry 
film series. 


MODERN TALKING PIC- 
TURES p. 35-T. 


[] Info. on free films from 
industry. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION p. 41-T. 


[") Descriptive lit. on in- 
ternational films. 


FILM AND RADIO 
EQUIPMENT 


AUDIO DEVICES p. 38-T. 


() Info. on “Audioscripts 
1948. Collection of 
prize radio 
scripts. 

Put me on free list for 
Audio Record. 


winning 
~ 
BELL AND HOWELL p. 11-T. 


Further details on filmo- 
sound projectors. 
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BRUSH DEVELOPMENT CO 
p. 12, 13-T. 


[] Further details on the 
new Soundmirror re- 
corder. 


DE VRY CCRPORATION p. 
41.-T. 


[] Free color folder on 
“Bantam” projector. 


FREED RADIO CORP. p. 39- 
% 


rc 


Free book'et on effec 
tive classroom radio 
listening 


MAJOR RECORDS p. 42-T. 


[} Details on sound effects 
records. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA p. 17-T. 


([] Complete info. on RCA. 
Wire Recorder for c!ass- 
room use . . . for dicta- 
tion and transcription. 


REVERE CAMEKA p. 48-T. 


[] Info. on 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture projector; 
cameras. 


WEBSTER CHICAGO CORP- 
ORATION p. 27-T. 


[] Booklet on Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. 


PICTURES, PAMPH- 
LETS, BOOKS 


AIR AGE EDUCATION p. 
34-T. 

[] Further info. on “Flying 
Classrooms” plan. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL AS- 
SOCIATION p. 37-T. 


[] Free sample copy of 
Hygeia, sample Discus. 
sion Topic Questions. 

[] Information on Student 
Group Study Plan. 


ART-TOLD TALES p. 41-T. 
(] Further info. on new 

art-lit. technique. 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE p. 9-T. 


(] Free copies of Old King 
Coal Sings a New Tune. 
Pamph. 


BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
p. 43-T. 


‘| 


1949 illustrated catalog 
Bargains in Books. 


ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE p. 
43-T. 


[] Full info. and catalog 
on pictorial maps. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCI- 
ATION p. 37-1. 


[_] List of past and current 
titles of books, reports 
and study packets. 


THE MA&K HART COM- 
PANY p. 39-1. 


[] Free copy Vocabulary 
Workbook and Speller. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES p. 21-1. 


[] Free chapters (1) (2) 
(3) of Evolution of Our 
National and Family 
Income. 


[) Packets of ‘Building a 
Strong America.’ Post- 
ers, pamphlets. 


NATIONAL BROADCAST. 
ING COMPANY p. 31-T. 


[] Further info. on the 
NBC Digest 


JOHN A. ROOD p. 42-1. 


[] Further info. on two 


new political science 


Do you like this Where to Find It issue? 


What do you want us to add next year? 


MASTER COUPON 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in different 
editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teache,; 


Sr.-Senior Scholastic; 


PINS, BADGES, 
CARDS 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COM- 
PANY p. 42, 45-T. 


[] Free samples and info. 
on commencement and 
personal cards, etc. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL AND 
BADGE COMPANY p. 43-T. 


[) Free catalog of school 
and club pins, rings. 


J. A. MEYERS AND COM- 
PANY, INC. p. 43-T. 


[] Free catalog on med- 
als, trophies, honor 
awards. 


MATERIALS 
MISC. 


BOYLE - MIDWAY PLASTIC 
WOOD p. 19-1. 


AND 


[] How else | can use 
Plastic Wood. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY p. 30-T. 

[] Free. Position Aptitude 
Test. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS p. 32-T. 

[] Complete info. on 


schools or camps to buy 
or sell. 


SCHOLASTIC PEN AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY p. 40-T. 


[] Further details on fund- 
raising project. 


Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other 


SLIDECRAFT p. 42-T. 


(C) Free sample and prices 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
p. 39-T. 


(1) Full details on confiden- 
tial Borrow By Mail 
plan. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU p. 43-T. 


[) Free catalogs on read- 
ings, plays, entertain- 
ments. 


TRAVEL 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL p. 3-T. 


[) Printed programs of 
1949 summer educa- 
tional tours. 


SWISS FEDERAL TOURIST 
BUREAU p. 32-1. 


[] Free booklets and info. 
on vacations in Switz 
erland. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
p. 44-1. 


[] Info. about 
Senior Scholastic 
Literary Cavalcade 
Practical English 
World Week 
Junior Scholastic 


[] Scholastic Awards 


How to start a Teen 
Age Book Club 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


47-T 


Make your teaching easier, more effective with these helpful resource materials for forthcoming features. 


Railroad Feature 


November 3 in all Scholastic Magazines 


This is a firsthand account of an educational trip on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway from Newport News, Va., to 
Detroit, Michigan. A group of teen-agers learn about Amer 
ica’s historical background and about America’s industries. 

PAMPHLETS: George Washington’s Railroad (especially 
prepared in the pictorial style, gives the history of the 
C. & O., and Chessie Vacations and Tours (detailed plans 
for individual and group vacations). Free. Write to the 
Public Relations Department, C. & O. Railway, Terminal 
lower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

ARTICLES: In Senior Scholastic, World Week, and Prac- 
tical English for March 1, 1948. “Working on the Railroad” 
railroad careers). Senior Scholastic, April 5, 1948. special 
issue on railroads. 

BOOKS: The Modern Wonder Book of Trains and Rail- 
roading, by Norman Carlisle. Winston. 1946, $2.50. Three 
top picture books are: Giants of the Rails, by S. Kip Far- 
rington (in color), High Iron, by Lucius Beebe, Streamliner, 
by Ruby Bradford Murphy. 

Legends and railroad history bulk large in Cavalcade of 
the Rails, by Frank P. Morse, and Railroad Avenue, by 
Freeman H. Hubbard. The motion picture popularized The 
Harvey Girls (25 cents, paper back). Headlights and Markers 
ind Railroad in Literature, by Frank P. Donovan, Jr., are 
railroad stories. 


Career Club Series 


Regularly appearmg in Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
ind Practical English, the “Career Club” series offers down- 
te-earth educational and vocational guidance. 

PAMPHLETS: Write to the following Government agen- 
ies for free or low-cost pamphlets on individual vocations 
bibliographies furnished on request): Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. For U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
{gency pamphlets, write to Sup’t of Documents. National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel (everything 
from accounting to zoology; free), U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington 25. D. C. Office of Information, U. S. Dep't 
* Agriculture, Washington, D. C. (farming vocations pam- 
phlets free). 

NON-GOVERNMENTAL PUBLICATIONS: American Job 
Series of Occupational Monographs, or Occupational Briefs, 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4. (Small charge, usually 15¢.) Occupational Ab- 
tracts, Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3. (15¢ each.) Occupations, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Vocational Guid- 

Monographs, Commonwealth Book Co., Inc., 80 E. 
lackson Blvd., Chicago. 

BOOKS: Your High School Record. An excellent compila- 
tion of forms and records showing what industry expects of 
egiining workers. Compiled by Robert D. Falk. South 
Dakota (Pierre) Press. 1943. $2.25. How to Find the Right 
Vocation, by Harry D. Kitson (Harper, ’38), $2.50. A section 
nm additional vocational books and films will be published 
ma later issue. 


World Trade 


November 10 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: America’s Stake in World Trade, Waldron 
& Buchanan (20th Century Fund, ’47), Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 20¢. What the United 
Nations Is Doing for Better World Trade (48), Dept. of 
Public Information, United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y., 
l5e. 

ARTICLES: “Foreign Trade Pattern Shifts,” Business 
Week, Aug. 28, 48; “World Trade Lags Behind Production,” 
United Nations Bulletin, Sept. 1, ’48; “World Trade and 
World Stability,” H. V. Prochnow, Vital Speeches, Sept. 1, 
"48. 

FILM: Round Trip: the USA in World Trade, Dist. Film 
Program Services. 16mm. sd. 20 min. Rent or sale. 

FILMSTRIP: Foreign Trade: It's Good Business. 35mm. 
With discussion guide and Public Affairs pamphlet 99, 
What Foreign Trade Means to You ('46), Public Affairs 
Committee (as above), $2.50. 


Argentina 


November 3 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Argentina (5 cents), 1945, Pan American 
Union, Wash. 5, D. C.; Argentina—Focus of Conflict in the 
Americas, 1946 (25 cents), Foreign Policy Ass'n, 22 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; Argentina — Profile of a Nation, 
prepared by Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, for sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Gov't Printing 
Office, Wash. 25, D. C. (25 cents). 

ARTICLES: “After 5 Years,” Time, June 14, 1948; “Argen- 
tina Becomes Rags-to-Riches Land,” U. S. News, July 9, 
1948. 

FILMS: Horsemen of the Pampas. Prod. Louis deRoche- 
mont Assoc. Dist. United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. sound, b&w, 20 min. Sale (rent 
from film libraries). New, fine film on life in Argentina’s 
grazing country, similar to U. S. A. “cowboy” life. Argentina. 
Prod. and dist. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Sound, b&w, 11 min. Sale or rent. Modern urban 
life in Buenos Aires: also shows pampas and agricultural 
activities on which Argentina economy is based. 


Judge Your Movies 


September 22 Through December 8 in Practical English 


FILMS: Birth of the Motion Picture — two films. Animated 
Cartoons: The Toy That Grew Up and Biography of the 
Motion Picture Camera. Prod. in France, now edited with 
English sound track. Dist.: A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. About 20 min. each. Rent or sale. Clear 
and interesting treatment of what motion pictures are and 
how they work, 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 W. 53d St., New 
York 19, has the most complete library of films available to 
illustrate the history of motion pictures. The collection in- 
cludes outstanding films from 1895 to the present. Motion 
Picture Assn. of Amer., 28 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
supplies educational materials upon request (especially 
leaflets). Write for information. 
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